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The  Mission  of  the  Heller  School 

The  mission  of  the  Heller  School  is  to  develop  new  knowledge  and  insights 
in  the  field  of  social  policy  and  to  educate  students  as  managers,  teachers,  re- 
searchers, and  policy  analysts.  The  mission  is  based  on  a  commitment  to  develop 
policies  and  management  techniques  to  help  assure  a  decent  quality  of  life  for  all 
human  beings;  especially,  those  who  are  aged,  poor,  disabled,  or  in  other  ways 
lack  the  capacity  or  resources  to  secure  their  own  well-being.  To  accomplish 
the  mission,  the  School  emphasizes  social  policy  analysis  (a  multidisciplinciry 
search  for  solutions  to  complex  social  problems)  and  the  management  of  human 
services. 

Brandeis  University  established  The  Florence  Heller  Gr.aduate  School  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare  in  1959,  to  provide  professional  education 
in  the  field  of  social  welfare  and  social  policy.  From  the  beginning,  a  doctoral 
program  has  educated  students  for  scholarship,  teaching,  research,  social  plan- 
ning, administration,  and  policy  analysis.  Since  1977,  a  Master's  Program  has 
prepared  managers  for  the  human  services  in  public  and  private  organizations. 

The  School  develops,  transmits  and  disseminates  knowledge  concerning  so- 
cial institutions  and  values  and  their  impact  on  human  development.  It  ex- 
amines policies  and  processes  aimed  at  reducing  and  overcoming  obstacles  to 
human  well-being.  Students  and  researchers  apply  insights  from  the  natural 
and  social  sciences  and  social  welfare  issues  to  understand  human  problems  and 
to  improve  domestic  as  well  as  international  social  conditions. 

Research  and  education  at  the  Heller  School  focuses  on  scholarly  analysis  and 
practical  solutions  emphasizing  policies  concerning  aging,  physical  and  mental 
health,  income  security,  work,  families  and  children,  and  social  change.  The 
School's  commitment  to  the  changing  needs  of  disadvantaged  individuals  and 
social  groups  is  reflected  in  research  and  study  of  minorities,  women,  children, 
the  elderly,  the  unemployed,  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  persons,  and 
individuals  involved  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  These  priorities  change 
within  the  School  depending  on  available  resources  and  the  broad  social  welfare 
context. 

Approved  by  the  Heller  Faculty 
February  18,  1986 


A  Message  From  the  Dean 

Clearly  one  of  the  most  overused  and  misused  words  in  the  English  language 
IS  "unique."  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  word  properly  reflects  the  character 
and  structure  of  the  Heller  School  since  its  inception  in  1959.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning the  Heller  School  has  developed  an  educational  and  research  environment 
which  addresses  the  major  issues  of  its  time  and  educates  a  group  of  individuals 
who  could  be  true  leaders  in  seeking  to  better  the  personal  and  social  conditions 
of  all  Americans. 

As  I  begin  my  tenth  year  as  Dean,  I  continue  to  marvel  at  the  excitement  and 
complexity  of  the  School  and  take  great  pride  m  the  types  of  individuals  attracted 
here  as  students  and  faculty.  And,  as  I  celebrate  my  tenth  anniversary,  so, 
too,  does  the  Heller  School's  Master's  Program  m  the  Management  of  Human 
Services.  Both  of  us  have  matured  and  been  shaped  by  the  ethos  of  the  Heller 
School. 

One  measure  of  the  complexity  of  the  Heller  School  is  that  we  offer  about  45 
different  courses  within  our  two  programs.  Courses  run  the  gamut  from  "Work, 
Individual  and  Social  Change"  and  "Family,  Employment  and  Sex  Roles"  to 
"Advanced  Econometrics"  and  "Management  Information  Systems."  Whereas 
three  years  ago  only  three  "dumb"  terminals  could  be  found  in  the  Heller  build- 
ing, today  more  than  S8  microcomputers  are  distributed  among  the  administra- 
tive and  research  centers  of  the  School.  Recently  we  embarked  on  a  program  to 
redesign  many  of  our  courses  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  the  computer.  With 
the  addition  of  a  new  Brandeis  computer  system  more  of  these  plans  will  become 
inmplemented. 

Today,  all  of  us  in  human  services  m,ust  recognize  that  few  major  social  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  without  developing  programs  that  link  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  For  example,  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences was  asked  to  develop  a  study  design  for  creating  a  new  program  to  finance 
long-term  care  services  for  our  elderly  population  in  need.  They  concluded  that 
the  approach  most  likely  to  succeed  would  be  a  public/private  pooled  risk  ap- 
proach. We  at  the  Heller  School  have  been  striving  to  refocus  our  educational 
programs  m  a  similar  way  so  as  to  understand  and  build  on  the  strengths  of  pub- 
licly financed  and  administered  programs  and,  to  study  the  appropriate  linkages 
between  public  programs  and  privately  financed  human  services. 

Retired  faculty  and  early  graduates  of  the  School,  can  certainly  point  to  a 
changed  Heller  environment  and  to  many  aspects  of  the  School  that  are  very 
different.  At  the  same  time,  the  commitment  to  develop  policy  and  management 
techniques  to  help  assure  a  decent  quality  of  life  for  all  human  beings,  as  described 
m  our  Mission  Statement,  has  not  changed  and  will  not  change. 

Stuart  H.  Alttnan 

Dean  and  Sol  C.  Chaikin  Professor  of 

National  Health  Policy 


SCHOOL  OBJECTIVES 

The  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare 
was  founded  at  Brandeis  University  in  1959  as  an  innovator  in  professional 
social  welfare  education  and  a  leader  in  promoting  research  in  social  welfare 
policy.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  School  has  responded  to 
the  challenge  with  energy  and  creativity,  recruiting  outstanding  faculty  and 
researchers  and  attracting  students  with  substantial  professional  experience  and 
unique  potential  for  intellectual  leadership.  As  a  result,  the  School  is  nationally 
recognized  as  an  institution  where  leaders  are  developed  who  formulate  the 
social  welfare  policies  of  the  future  and  manage  the  nation's  health  and  social 
welfare  systems.  Moreover,  it  has  an  international  reputation  for  excellence  in 
social  policy  research  in  the  broad  context  of  public  and  private  human  services. 

The  continuing  concern  of  the  School  is  to  remain  dedicated  to  the  origi- 
nal charge  of  innovation  by  anticipating  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
develop  the  policies  and  manage  the  programs  of  human  services  in  the  years 
to  come.  This  concern  is  reflected  in  an  educational  program  that  is  tailored 
to  remain  relevant  to  the  ever-changing  kaleidoscope  of  human  needs,  emerging 
social  and  economic  realities,  and  political  opportunities  and  constraints. 

It  also  means  that  the  business  of  the  faculty,  researchers  and  students  is  to 
■participate  in  the  real  world  of  social  welfare  policy  and  be  involved  in  research 
that  contributes  to  the  policy  discourse  on  local,  state  and  national  levels.  Thus, 
members  of  the  Heller  community  are  routinely  engaged  in  public  service  activ- 
ities that  keep  the  School  involved  in  current  developments  in  human  services 
and  form  the  basis  for  a  unique  educational  environment. 

The  Heller  School  is  organized  around  a  number  of  substantive  policy  areas 
that  enable  students  to  study  in  a  milieu  of  on-going  policy  analysis  and  re- 
search. The  major  substantive  areas  of  concentration  and  the  research  centers 
supporting  them  include: 


Aging 

Policy  Center  on  Aging 

Health  Policy 

Bigel  histitute  for  Health  Policy 

Human  Resources 

Center  for  Human  Resources 

Social  Change 

Center  for  Social  Change  Practice 

and  Theory 

International  Social  Policy 

Center  for  Social  Policy 

in  the  Middle  East 

Program  on  Labor  in  China 

Families  and  Children 

Program  on  Families  and  Children 

Mental  Retardation  and 

Nathan  and  Toby  Starr  Center 

Developmental  Disabilities 

Criminal  Justice  and 

National  Institute  for  Sentencing 

Alcoholism 

Alternatives 

Mental  Health 

Economics  of  Mental  Health 

The  areas  of  concentration  focus  on  both  national  and  international  issues. 
The  educational  program  is  complemented  by  a  broad  range  of  research  activities 
that  permit  students  to  participate  in  policy  activities  with  faculty  and  senior 
researchers.  The  Centers,  described  in  a  later  section  of  the  catalogue,  also 
provide  valuable  resources  and  intellectual  support  for  the  dissertation  work  of 
Ph.D.  students. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  Heller  School  offers  a  Ph.D.  in  social  welfare  policy  and  a  Master's  in  the 
Management  of  Human  Services  (MMHS).  The  Ph.D.  program  prepares  stu- 
dents for  advanced  pot:itions  in  teaching,  administration,  policy  analysis  and 
research;  the  Master's  Program  educates  graduates  for  middle-  and  upper-level 
management  careers  in  public,  private  and  non-profit  human  service  organiza- 
tions. 

THE  Ph.D.  PROGRAM 

The  Ph.D.  program  consists  of  course  work  in  the  basic  social  sciences,  statis- 
tics and  research  methods,  policy  analysis  and  advanced  work  in  substantive 
policy  areas.  The  curriculum  is  structured  to  prepare  candidates  to  complete 
dissertations  that  make  original  contributions  to  the  policy  literature  of  social 
welfare. 

Students  accepted  into  the  program  are  mature  professionals,  most  have  an 
advanced  degree  in  an  area  of  social  welfare,  nursing  or  one  of  the  social  sci- 
ences and  significant  experience  as  program  directors,  managers,  teachers  and 
researchers.  They  are  knowledgeable  about  programs,  agencies  and  govern- 
mental welfare  activities  and  ordinarily  are  informed  in  a  specific  policy  area. 
They  represent  the  various  geographic  regions  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
a  selection  of  other  countries.  In  addition,  the  program  selects  a  small  num- 
ber of  applicants  with  a  commitment  to  the  social  welfare  field  and  a  strong 
undergraduate  academic  background,  but  with  limited  professional  experience. 

Students  invited  to  join  the  educational  programs  of  the  Heller  School  bring 
outstanding  records  of  substantial  professional  achievement  and  promise  for 
academic  exellence.  Emphasis  in  selection  is  placed  on  evidence  of  a  commitment 
to  the  field  of  human  services  and  the  willingness  to  develop  the  conceptual, 
analytic  and  research  skills  central  to  the  educational  program.  Students  have 
opportunities  to  participate  in  the  research  activities  of  the  School's  various 
policy  research  centers.  In  addition,  tiiey  are  frequently  sought  to  teach  in 
local  colleges  and  universities.  They  are  invited  to  work  with  local  research 
organizations  and  serve  as  consultants  and  advisors  to  the  broad  network  of 
human  service  organizations  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Boston. 


']Mie  national  reputation  of  Hellor  alumni  and  the  broad  iictwoik  of  pro- 
fessional relationships  of  the  faculty  and  research  stalT  have  been  instruniental 
in  enabling  graduates  of  the  School  to  secure  positions  as  senior  adnunistra- 
tors,  managers,  faculty,  researchers  and  analysts  in  human  services  and  social 
welfare.  A  growing  emphasis  on  placement  activities  and  the  availability  of  a 
network  of  alumni  and  friends  in  leading  positions  in  social  welfare  support  the 
potential  opportunities  for  the  professional  enhancement  of  graduates.  More 
than  (i.SO  students  have  graduated  from  Heller  and  many  are  national  leaders 
in  social  welfare  education,  senior  executives  in  local,  state  and  fedeial  welfare 
organizations,  and  researchers  and  writers  who  are  leading  producers  of  the 
conceptual  and  enipiiical  literature  for  national  and  international  social  welfare 
policy  discourse. 

While  the  Ph.D.  ,  progiam  is  designed  primarily  foi-  full-time  study,  with 
.ibout  twenty  new  full-time  admissions  each  fall,  six  to  eight  part-time  students 
are  admitted  annually.  Some  adjustment  is  made  in  the  class  schedule  to  ac- 
commodate part-time  study,  but  the  program  presumes  availability  for  course 
work  during  the  day. 

Ph.D.  Program  R.cquirements 

Cliven  the  varied  educal  ioual  and  piofessioual  backgrounds  of  matriculants,  the 
program  of  st.utly  is  somewhat  flexible.  While  the  specific  retpiirements  are  few, 
lite  expectation?  are  well-defined  and  substantial.   They  include: 

•  foui  teen  graduate  courses  (eighteen  for  entrants  without  a  Masters  degree) 
n(  which  four  m.iy  be  taken  at  other  institutions 

•  completion  of  an  iulcgrative  seminar  in  policy  analysis 

•  three  statist  ics/ research  methods  courses 

•  com|>leliou  of  (pialifying  exams  in  three  areas  of  social  science 

•  successful  defense  of  a  disseitation  proposal 

•  completion  of  a  disseitation 

Tho  Ph.D.  Curricuhim 

The  curricuhim  consists  of  core  courses  in  the  social  sciences;  courses  in  social 
welfare;  an  integrateil  (duise  in  social  policy  analysis;  courses  in  statistics  and 
research  methods;  and,  course  work  related  to  substantive  policy  areas. 

Core  Courses  Basic  courses  in  economics,  political  science  and  sociology  pro- 
vide conceptual  |>eispectives  that  are  central  to  the  social  policy  process. 
The  goal  of  these  courses  is  to  enable  students  to  understand  and  use  the 


theoretical  frameworks  of  each  discipline  as  tools  in  policy  formulation  and 
evaluation.  Though  not  required,  tiie  great  majority  of  students  take  the 
courses  during  the  first  three  semesters  to  prepare  for  the  qualifying  exams 
which  are  ordinarily  taken  at  the  end  of  the  third  semester.  In  addition, 
a  core  course  in  social  welfare  provides  perspectives  on  the  social  context 
of  policy  issues. 

Integrative  Policy  Analysis  Seminar  This  is  the  only  course  that  is  specif- 
ically requued  of  all  Ph.D.  students.  Students  analyze  a  particular  policy 
issue  integrating  the  conceptual  material  of  economics,  political  science 
and  sociology.  The  seminar  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
present  a  policy  case  in  a  structured  "real  life"  situation. 

Statistics  and  Research  Methods  A  two  semester  course  combining  statis- 
tics and  research  design  using  the  computer  for  problem-solving  is  com- 
pleted by  students  unprepared  to  enroll  directly  in  advanced  statistics 
courses.  An  alternative  one  semester  statistics  course  is  available  for  those 
with  a  background  in  research  methods  and  some  prior  course  work  in 
statistics.  Advanced  statistics  courses  include  regression  analysis,  econo- 
metrics, various  courses  in  multivariate  statistical  procedures,  evaluation 
research,  and  qualitative  research  methods.  All  students  are  required  to 
complete  a  minimum  of  three  statistics  or  research  courses. 

Social  Policy  Specializations  The  substance  of  the  curriculum  is  contained 
in  courses  representing  the  School's  policy  specializations  discussed  under 
the  section  on  Social  Policy  Research  Activities.  Courses  are  offered  in 
each  policy  area  providing  an  overview  of  the  major  theoretical  models, 
research  findings  and  an  analysis  of  current  Federal,  state  and  local  policies 
that  characterize  the  area.  Students  are  also  expected  to  participate  in 
thinking  through  new  approaches  to  resolving  social  problems  in  an  area 
of  social  policy. 

Qualifying  Exams  Qualifying  exams  are  ordinarily  taken  at  the  end  of  a  stu- 
dent's third  semester  of  study.  The  exams  evaluate  students'  capacity  to 
use  the  conceptual  content  of  economics,  political  science  and  sociology 
for  policy  analysis.  Those  who  do  not  achieve  a  passing  grade  in  the  ex- 
ams are  given  an  opportunity  to  retake  them  at  the  end  of  the  following 
semester. 

The  Dissertation  Concentrated  dissertation  work  is  usually  underway  by  the 
fourth  semester.  Dissertations  are  expected  to  focus  on  the  analysis  of 
significant  social  policy  issues  and  must  make  an  original  contribution  to 
the  field.  Dissertations  are  written  under  the  direction  of  a  dissertation 
committee  consisting  of  two  members  of  the  Heller  faculty,  a  member  out- 
side of  the  School  who  is  a  qualified  professional  in  the  area  of  study,  and 
a  fourth  member  who  may  be  a  Heller  faculty  or  outside  member.    The 


committee  must,  be  chaired  by  a  member  of  the  Heller  faculty.  A  disserta- 
tion proposal  is  submitted  for  approval  to  the  dissertation  committee  and 
signed  by  the  Dean.  The  final  step  is  the  dissertation  defense  in  which  the 
student  defends  the  results  of  the  dissertation  project. 

MASTER'S  PROGRAM  IN  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Masters  Program  is  to  prepare  individuals 
for  management  positions  in  the  complex  and  changing  environment  of  public, 
private  and  non-profit  human  service  organiza-  tions.  The  program  draws  on  the 
long  standing  strengths  and  reputation  of  the  Heller  School  for  graduate  studies 
in  health  and  social  welfare.  The  Masters  program  represents  a  new  dimension 
in  educating  managers  to  apply  modern  techniques  of  management  to  human 
service  programs.  The  curriculum  focuses  on  financial  and  management  skills, 
offers  substantive  courses  in  specialized  areas  of  human  services,  and  enables 
students  to  participate  in  a  hands-on  experience  in  management  decision  making 
in  a  field  setting.  Computers  are  integrated  into  the  coursework  emphasizing 
managerial  computer  skills. 

Students  who  enter  the  program  ordinarily  have  several  years  of  experience 
in  some  aspect  of  human  services.  They  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  academic 
achievement  and  commitment  to  develop  the  skills  of  a  professional  manager 
in  human  services.  Applicants  also  are  accepted  directly  from  undergraduate 
programs  if  they  have  outstanding  academic  records  and  evidence  of  a  strong 
commitment  to  human  services. 

Masters  Program  Requirements 

The  program  begins  in  the  first  week  of  June  and  can  be  completed  over 
either  a  twelve  or  fifteen  month  period.  Planned  as  an  intensive  academic  pro- 
gram to  minimize  time  in  school,  the  requirements  include: 

•  completion  of  twelve  courses  (fifteen  courses  must  be  completed  by  stu- 
dents who  enter  with  less  than  two  years  of  relevant  work  experience);  two 
courses  may  be  taken  at  another  university;  and, 

•  a  management  laboratory  project  based  in  a  human  service  agency.  The 
laboratory  project  is  equivalent  to  the  work  of  two  regular  courses. 

While  the  program  is  designed  for  full-time  study,  a  small  number  of  part- 
time  students  are  admitted.  Part-time  students  are  expected  to  take  two  courses 
each  term  allowing  completion  of  the  management  lab  by  the  end  of  the  second 
summer.  If  a  leave  of  absence  is  necessary  and  approved  by  the  Associate  Dean, 
this  period  may  be  extended,  but  not  beyond  three  years. 


The  Masters  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  has  been  designed  to  emphasize  the  practical  as  well  as  theo- 
retical aspects  of  human  services  management.  Combining  technical  manage- 
ment skills  and  human  service  needs,  the  curriculum  has  several  fundamental 
objectives:  provide  basic  skills  in  financial  accounting,  management,  budget- 
ing, information  systems,  program  evaluation  and  basic  statistical  and  analytic 
techniques;  develop  a  broad  perspective  on  the  administrative,  bureaucratic, 
and  legal  issues  in  the  context  of  human  services;  and  familiarize  students  with 
the  substantive  concerns  and  issues  of  social  welfare.  The  curriculum  empha- 
sizes the  use  of  computers  in  all  relevant  courses.  Students  leave  the  program 
prepared  to  work  on  Lotus  1-2-3,  use  computerized  graphic  displays  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  a  statistical  package  (SPSS)  for  analyzing  large  data  sets. 

Core  Requirements 

The  Masters  program  requires  the  following  courses: 

•  two  basic  accounting  courses 

•  a  bcisic  course  in  management  use  of  computers 

•  a  course  in  strategic  management 

•  selection  of  three  courses  from  the  following:  overview  of  human  service 
systems,  operations  management,  personnel  management,  economics  of 
human  services,  statistics  for  managers,  or  management  information  sys- 
tems 

•  five  elective  courses  (or  eight  courses  for  those  with  less  than  two  years 
experience) 

•  the  management  laboratory  project 

Specializations 

Students  who  elect  the  fifteen  month  program  may  acquire,  in  addition  to  the 
MMHS  degree,  a  certificate  of  specialization  in  an  area  of  social  welfare.  Spe- 
cializations require  a  concentration  of  five  courses  in  the  substantive  area  of 
study.  The  specializations  offered  include: 

HEALTH  CARE  MANAGEMENT  which  requires  students  to  take  Issues 
in  National  Health  Policy  (5.13)  and  four  other  electives  in  health  related 
areas. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  RETARDATION  which  requires 
students  to  take  either  Mental  Health  Policy  and  Management  (5.70)  or 
Introduction  to  Mental  Retardation  (5.52)  and  four  other  courses 


in  the  areas  of  mental  liealth  and  mental  retardation. 

EMPLOYEE  BENEFITS  which  requires  students  to  take  Personnel  and 
Human  Resource  Management  (2.54),  Employee  Benefits  and  Social  In- 
surance (5.37),  and  three  other  courses  in  the  employee  benefits  area. 

Management  Laboratories 

The  Management  Laboratories  represent  an  opportunity  for  students  to  apply 
their  management  skills  in  resolving  a  managerial  problem  in  a  human  services 
context.  The  projects  are  developed  in  response  to  human  service  agencies  re- 
questing assistance  with  a  management  issue.  A  team  of  three  or  four  students 
is  assigned  to  each  project.  The  team  is  assisted  by  a  faculty  advisor,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  agency  and  the  overall  process  is  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Management  Laboratory  Coordinator.  The  effort  takes  place  over  a  four  month 
period  and  culminates  with  a  final  written  report  and  an  oral  presentation.  The 
oral  report  is  presented  to  faculty,  agency  representatives  and  fellow  students. 
The  report  consists  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  problem  and  recommendations 
for  alternative  courses  of  action  to  remedy  the  situation.  Copies  of  the  Manage- 
ment Laboratory  projects  can  be  found  in  the  Livingston  Reading  Room.  The 
following  list  of  recent  projects  illustrates  the  range  of  projects  and  agencies: 


Tangible  Remedies  for  a  Statewide 

Executive  Office 

Shortage  in  Homemaker  Personnel 

of  Elder  Affairs 

Converting  from  a  Fixed  Employee 

Lotus 

Benefits  Program  to  a  Flexible 

Development 

Benefits  Plan 

Corporation 

Office  of  Employment  and  Training 

City  of  Lowell 

Outpatient  Oncology  Care:  A  Patient 

Boston  City 

Profile,  and  Patient  Care  and  Charge 

Hospital 

Structure  Recommendations 

Hornstein-Heller  Masters  Degree 

The  Hornstein  Program  offers  a  Master's  degree  in  Jewish  Communal  Services 
and  has  joined  the  Heller  School  in  providing  a  joint  degree.  The  purpose  of  the 
combined  program  is  to  apply  the  management  skills  of  the  Heller  Program  with 
training  for  Jewish  Communal  Services.  Graduates  of  the  joint  effort  receive  two 
Master's  degrees,  one  in  Jewish  Communal  Services  and  the  other  in  Manage- 
ment of  Human  Services.  The  program  requires  twenty-four  months  of  intensive 
study  organized  around  eight  core  courses  at  Heller  and  twelve  at  Hornstein.  A 
one  month  seminar  in  Israel  is  also  required.  More  detailed  information  on  the 
joint  program  is  available  upon  request. 


MANAGEMENT 

2.00  Computers  and  ManagPinent 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  course  is  t"  provide  students  with  tlie  basic  computer  skills  necessary  to 
manage  today's  human  service  organizations.  While  emphasis  is  on  Lotus  1-2-3,  students  are 
also  introduced  to  word  processing  and  other  basic  uses  of  computers. 


Mr.  Fournier 


2.10  Overview  of  Human  Service  Systems 


The  course  will  provide  an  overview  of  the  human  service  system.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
provide  a  program  and  policy  framework  that  will  enhance  the  student's  understanding  of  what 
the  human  service  system  is,  how  it  works,  and  what  it  does.  It  will  also  impart  substantive 
knowledge  of  human  service  issues  and  a  working  knowledge  of  interactions  and  processes  within 
and  among  human  service  agencies. 


Mr.  Beatrice 


2.48  Finance 


The  course  introduces  principles  of  financial  management  for  both  non-profit  and  for-profit 
organizations.  Although  the  financial  instruments  available  in  the  two  sectors  are  different, 
some  principles  are  transferable.  The  course  examines  parallels  and  contrasts  between  sectors 
in  managing  working  capital  as  well  as  in  long  term  financial  decisions.  It  also  considers  the 
financial  basis  for  the  increasing  competition  by  for-profits  in  providing  human  services. 

Mr.  Friedman 

2.50  Financial  Accounting  in  Nonprofit  Organizations 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  terminology,  underlying  concepts,  preparation,  and 
interpretation  of  financial  reports  of  not-for-profit  organizations;  to  understand  what  balance 
sheets,  income  statements,  and  funds  How  statements  are  able  to  communicate  to  managers  and 
other  interested  parties.  The  overriding  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  become  an  intelligent  user 
and  interpreter  of  financial  statement  information. 

Mr.  Simons 

2.51  Management  Control  in  Nonprofit  Organizations 

The  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  the  basic  tools,  techniques,  and  language  of 
managerial  accounting:  analysis  of  costs,  analysis  of  variances,  budgeting,  and  the  relation  of 
management  control  to  the  strategic  plan  of  a  nonprofit  organization.  This  course  is  for  general 
managers  of  human  service,  non-profit,  and  small  to  mid-size  organizations. 

Ms.  Sapienza 

2.52  Strategic  Management 

Problems  and  strategies  involved  in  the  management  of  private,  not-for-profit  ai»d  public  agen- 
cies; various  organizational  and  environmental  factors  that  affect  management;  management 
techniques  and  administrative  devices  to  assist  in  managing  organizations;  and  the  role  of  polit- 
ical pressures  are  examined.  Much  of  the  coursework  is  based  on  case  studies. 

Mr.  Bush 


2.53  Organizational  Behavior 

The  course  examines  leadership  styles  and  the  effects  of  organizational 

structure,  policy,  vision  and  culture  on  the  behavior  of  stakeholders,  employees,  consumers, 
stockholders,  legislative  bodies  and  the  like.  Cases  and  exercises  are  used  extensively. 

Staff 

2.54  Personnel  and  Human  Resource  Management 

The  course  provides  an  overview  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  in  managing  people.  Topics 
include  selection  of  employees,  motivation,  performance  appraisal,  compensation,  benefits,  job 
classification,  EEO,  labor  relations,  training  and  development  and  the  relationship  of  human 
resource  management  to  organizational  goals.    Most  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  discussion  of 

cases. 

Mr.  Bush 

2.55  Management  Information  Systems 

The  course  is  designed  to  help  students  deal  intelligently  with  the  choices  involved  in  using 
computers.  The  main  focus  is  on  management  tools  and  the  use  of  computers  to  improve  the 
performance  of  organizations.  Students  will  become  familiar  with  basic  MIS  concepts,  with 
the  systems  development  process,  and  with  a  range  of  important  applications  and  issues.  2.00 
Computers  and  Management  or  equivalent  knowledge  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

Mr.  Mechling 

2.58  Operations  Management 

The  course  develops  an  understanding  and  appreciation  for  the  activity  of  operations  manage- 
ment, with  emphasis  on  organizations  that  deliver  health  and  human  services.  In  particular, 
the  course  seeks  to  achieve  the  following:  identification  and  understanding  of  typical  problems 
and  issues  facing  the  operations  manager  in  human  services;  a  working  familiarity  with  rele- 
vant analytic  concepts  and  techniques;  and  development  of  experience  in  structuring  operational 
problems  and  in  formulating  action  plans  for  their  solution. 

Mr.  Rosenthal 

2.61  Law  and  Policy:  Legal  Aspects 
of  Human  Services  Administration 

The  course  aims  to  help  human  services  administrators  understand  the  legal  context  of  their 
work,  and  relate  to  legal  issues  and  to  legal  advice.  Students  read  statutes,  cases,  and  regulations, 
focusing  on  a  range  of  legal  institutions  and  legal  procedures.  Special  emphasis  on  the  substantive 
law  of  children  (child  care,  foster  care),  on  the  allocation  of  responsibility  in  our  system  (state- 
federal,  public-private),  and  on  alternative  methods  of  dispute  resolution. 

Mr.  Liebman 

2.80  Statistics  for  Human  Services  Managers 

The  course  reviews  basic  statistical  procedures  essential  for  managers  including  measurement 
of  management-related  phenomena,  numeric  and  graphic  data  displays,  critical  ratios,  variance 
analyses,  basic  regression  and  correlation  and  statistical  testing.  The  course  is  a  computer-based 
learning  experience. 

Mr.  Kurtz 


2.87  Management  of  State  Health  Policy 

The  course  introduces  several  models  of  decisiou-mnking  processes  applicable  to  state  govern- 
ment. Through  the  introduction  of  health  policy  issues  students  will  develop  effective  manage- 
ment skills  for  use  in  the  state  government  environment. 

Mr.  Beatrice 

2.99  Management  Laboratory  Project 

The  management  laboratory  project,  which  is  required  for  completion  of  the  masters  program 
is  designed  for  groups  of  3-4  students,  under  faculty  supervision,  to  function  as  a  consulting 
team  for  a  human  services  agency  (public,  private  or  non-profit)  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 
The  team  evaluates  a  management  problem  presented  by  the  host  agency,  in  order  to  analyze 
relevant  management  issues  and  make  recommendations  for  improvements.  Findings  and  rec- 
omnaendations  are  presented  to  the  agency  and  to  the  Heller  School  in  a  written  report  and  an 
oral  presentation.  The  management  laboratory  project  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  apply 
classroom  concepts  and  skills  to  an  actual  management  situation.  The  project  normally  entails 
15-20  hours  of  work  per  week  conaucted  over  a  4-month  period. 

Mr.  Butler 
SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

3.00  The  Social  Context  of  Policy  Issues 

The  semiilar  explores  the  emergence  and  development  of  social,  economic,  and  political  insti- 
tutions, and  of  value  systems  and  ideologies  reflecting  and  sustaining  these  institutions  in  an 
ever-  changing  context  of  policy  formation  in  human  societies.  The  orientation  of  the  seminar 
is  dialectic  and  trans-disciplinary.  It  draws  on  anthroplogy,  psychology,  ecology,  economics,  pol- 
itics, sociology,  history,  philosophy,  and  social  policy  theory.  The  seminar  is  designed  to  assist 
students  to  think  critically,  to  clarify  their  assumptions  and  values,  and  to  develop  their  own 
positions  on  social  issues,  rather  than  adopt  uncritically  the  values,  assumptions,  and  positions 
of  teachers,  authorities,  and  established  institutions. 

Mr.  Gil 

3.01  Introduction  to  Social  Planning 

The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  social  planning  for  individuals  with  no  previous 
training  and/or  experience  in  planning.  It  introduces  the  student  to  concepts,  issues  and  trends  in 
planning  within  the  human  services  sector,  and  aims  to  develop  basic  skills  in  assessing  planning 
situations  and  determining  a  course  of  action  for  the  planner.  Attention  is  given  to  selected 
planning  methodologies,  as  well  as  to  the  variety  of  roles  a  planner  may  occupy.  Readings,  case 
examples  and  planning  exercises  are  utilized.  Students  will  be  expected  to  complete  written 
reviews  of  designated  literature,  prepare  class  presentations,  complete  a  project,  and  take  a  final 
examination. 

Staff 

3.03  Historical  and  Contemporary  Developments 
in  Social  Welfare 

The  seminar  is  designed  to  increase  the  student's  understanding  of  the  development  of  social 
welfare  over  time.  Students  will  be  exposed  to  policy  arguments  in  primary  historical  documents 
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so  that  these  arguments  may  be  read  within  the  context  of  tlie  times.  The  background  will  be 
used  to  identify  and  assess  the  current  state  of  perennial  issues  in  social  welfare. 

Mr.  Callahan 

3.08  Social  Theory  and  Social  Policy 

The  seminar  studies  tiie  evolution  and  dynamics  of  luiman  societies  from  a  dialectic  perspective. 
It  develops  a  theoretical  base  for  radical  analysis  of  social  issues  and  for  political  practice  aimed 
at  social  changes  conducive  to  human  survival,  development,  and  liberation.  The  seminar  exam- 
ines assumptions  concerning  human  nature,  human  needs,  and  universal  aspects  of  the  human 
condition  in  diverse  environments.  It  identifies  and  examines  key  variables  of  social  orders  and 
social  change,  and  interprets  human  societies  and  theij-  evolution  as  results  of  efforts  to  satisfy 
biological,  psychological  and  social  needs  and  perceived  interests  through  cooperation  and/or 
conflict  among  individuals  and  groups.  These  explorations  yield  a  conceptual  model  and  frame- 
work for  the  analysis  of  social  policies  and  social  orders  and  for  the  development  of  alternative 
policies  and  orders.  The  conceptual  tools  are  then  used  in  an  analysis  of  the  prevailing  societal 
context  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gil 

3.15  International  Perspectives  on  Social  Policy 

The  seminar  examines  the  development  of  social  welfare  institutions  and  policies  across  countries. 
First,  the  responses  of  developing  countries  to  their  social  welfare  problems  are  examined.  Then, 
countries  undergoing  rapid  development  as  they  begin  to  design  institutions  of  a  modern  welfare 
state  ai'e  considered.  Finally,  the  welfare  states  of  more  developed  countries  are  compared.  In 
the  comparisons,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  situation  of  women;  issues  in  aging,  health, 
urbanization,  and  employment  are  also  addressed. 

Mr.  Friedman 

3.16  Violence  in  Everyday  Life:  Sources  and  Dynamics 

This  seminar  explores  tlie  meaning,  sources,  and  dynamics  of  social-  structural  and  inter-personal 
violence.  The  orientation  of  the  seminar  is  historical,  cross-cultural,  and  dialectic.  It  traces 
social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  dimensions  of  violence,  as  well  as  different  manifestations 
of  violence  and  counter-violence  in  everyday  life,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relations  between 
the  organization  of  work  in  society  and  levels  of  violence.  It  also  explores  approaches  to  reducing 
and  eventually  eliminating  violence  in  human  relations. 

Mr.  Gil 

3.18  Ethical  Dilemmas  in  Social  Policy 

The  seminar  will  consider  the  relevance  and  nature  of  ethical  issues  in  public  policy.  The  course 
enipiiasizes  problems  of  distributive  justice  and  will  include  the  study  of  major  contemporary 
theories.  The  theories  will  then  be  applied  to  practical  issues  involving  the  fair  distribution  of 
risk,  responsibility  and  resources;  these  issues  will  be  selected  from  areas  of  study  at  the  Heller 
Sciiool,  including  income  maintenance  policy,  policies  on  aging,  and  health  policy.  In  addition, 
the  course  will  consider  other  ethical  dilemmas  relevant  to  administration  and  practice  in  social 
welfare.  The  course  will  challenge  students  to  think  and  argue  cogently  and  rigorously  about 
tlie  ethical  implications  of  various  policy  options. 

Mr.   Werner 
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3.19  Work,  Individual  and  Social  Development, 
and  Social  Welfare 

The  seminar  explores  a  major  social  variable,  work,  its  clianging  modes  of  organization  through- 
out liistory  and  across  cultures,  and  consequences  of  these  changes  for  individual  and  social 
development,  for  social  welfare,  and  for  the  ins!  it  ntionalization  of  social  services.  The  seminar 
should  facilitate  insights  into  work  as  a  universal,  fundamental,  existential  process,  whose  struc- 
ture and  dynamics  were  shaped  and  reshaped  by  individuals  and  societies  throughout  history  as 
they  interacted  with  one  another  and  with  natural  environments  in  pursuit  of  survival,  devel- 
opment and  welfare;  and  as  they  gained  knowledge  of  nature  and  enhanced  their  technological 
capacities  and  skills.  The  seminar  also  aims  to  clarify  the  inter-  dependence  and  interactions 
between  various  modes  of  work  organization,  and  individual  and  social  development,  the  quality 
of  life  or  levels  of  welfare  of  social  groups  and  classes,  and  the  institutionalization  of  social  welfare 
provisions  and  services. 


Mr.  Gil 


3.21  Integrative  Policy  Analysis  Seminar 


A  requirement  for  all  Ph.D.  students,  this  course  is  normally  taken  in  the  doctoral  student's 
second  year.  It  is  designed  to  integrate  and  apply  perspectives  and  analytic  techniques  from 
economics,  sociology,  political  science,  and  other  disciplines.  The  emphasis  is  on  policy  analysis 
in  these  specific  substantive  areas  and  working  groups  are  formed  to  engage  in  the  analysis  of 
social  policy  issues  in  such  areas  of  specialization.  Students  write  a  policy  analysis  paper  in  a 
particular  area  of  interest  as  well  as  make  formal  presentations  to  the  class. 

Mr.  Altman 
Mr.  Callahan 

5.54  Disability  in  the  Welfare  State 

The  course  provides  a  broad  overview  of  several  disciplinary  approaches  to  the  phenomenon 
of  disability  (primary  law,  economics,  political  science  and  sociology).  It  begins  with  the  as- 
sumption that  disability  is  an  apolitically  constructed  category,  designed  to  handle  problems  of 
insufficient  independence  in  an  individualistic  society.  Although  the  focus  of  readings  will  be  on 
traditionally  conceived  physical  and  mental  handicaps,  the  course  will  be  applicable  to  a  wide 
variety  of  social  policy  areas,  such  as  aging,  children,  drug  addition  and  alcoholism,  and  health 
policy.  The  course  will  be  conducted  as  a  research  seminar. 

Ms.  Stone 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

180b  Seminar:  Writing  and  the  Social  Sciences 

The  course  examines  the  range  of  "popular"  writing  in  the  social  sciences,  including  books, 
articles  and  studies.  Students  write  and  exchange  feedback  on  short  articles,  with  a  view  toward 
preparing  works  for  publication. 

Mr.  Rubin 
Mr.  Zola 

3.20  Sociological  Perspectives  on  Social  Policy 

This  core  course  selectively  reviews  the  insights  that  various  sociological  theories  and  methods 
can  bring  to  social  analysis  policy.  The  course  features  theories  in  sociology  that  are  particularly 
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relevant  to  the  practical  goals  of  social  welfare  such  as  social  stratification,  d<Mnography,  and 
deviance  and  social  control.  Major  alternative  theories,  research  traditions,  and  social  policies 
associated  with  them  are  discussed. 

Mr.  Kurtz 

3.24  Studies  in  Theory  of  Political  Action 

The  seminar  explores  political  theories  and  practice  aimed  at  trans-  forming  social  structures 
and  dynamics  that  obstruct  individual  and  social  development  into  social  contexts  conducive  to 
human  survival  and  the  unfolding  of  innate  human  potential.  The  orientation  of  the  seminar 
is  trans-disciplinary  and  dialectic.  Its  general  working  hypothesis  is  that  structures,  dynam- 
ics, values  and  ideologies  of  social  orders  are  shaped  by  human  needs,  interests,  perceptions, 
interactions  and  ciioices;  hence,  they  are  variables  that  humans  in  any  generation  can  adjust 
through  collective  efforts,  to  fit  new  insights  and  goals,  rather  than  constants  beyond  the  reach 
of  lunnan  reason,  critical  consciousness,  and  political  action.  The  following  related  topics  will 
be  explored:  (a)  human  needs  and  structural  obstacles  to  their  fulfillment  and  to  the  unfolding 
of  human  potential;  (b)  require-  ments  of  social  orders  conducive  to  individual  and  social  devel- 
opment; (c)  political  strategies  aimed  at  transforming  prevailing  social  orders  into  alternative 
ones  conducive  to  individual  and  social  development;  (d)  integration  of  political  practice  into 
occupational,  social  and  personal  spheres  of  everyday  life. 

Mr.  Gil 

3.25  The  Political  Economy  of  Poverty 
and  Racist  Discrimination 

The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students  with  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  literature 
relating  to  the  socio-economic  conditions  of  poor  populations  and  racial  minorities.  As  part 
of  this  course,  we  will  define,  describe  and  explain  poverty,  and  society's  attempt  to  reduce  it. 
Specific  attention  will  be  paid  to  how  the  organization  of  markets  contributes  to  the  perpetuation 
of  some  types  of  poverty  and  the  elimination  of  other  types. 

Mr.  McKinney 

3.29  Political  Perspectives  on  Social  Policy 

The  course  is  designed  to  provide  perspectives  on  institutional  and  political  factors  that  condi- 
tion and  sliape  social  policies.  The  topics  include  the  development  and  structure  of  American 
political  institutions;  the  distribution  and  uses  of  power;  contemporary  workings  of  governmental 
structures;  and  theoretical  perspectives  on  social  policy. 

Ms.  Stone 

3.30  The  Politics  of  Social  Policy  Implementation 

In  this  coTirse  students  become  familiar  with  theoretical  and  empirical  material  addressed  to  (a) 
the  role  of  bureaucracies  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  social  policy,  and  (b)  organiza- 
tional and  structural  factors  bearing  on  social  policy  implementation.  A  significant  number  of 
implementation  cases  are  examined  toward  discerning  patterns  associated  with  implementation 
success  and  failure. 

Staff 
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3.50  Economics  of  the  Human  Services 

This  course  is  concerned  with  matters  of  efficiency  in  tlie  assignment  of  responsibility  among 
sectors  for  the  financing,  design,  and  delivery  of  human  services.  What  are  the  limits  of  the 
private  and  public  sectors?  At  which  level  of  government  (central,  regional,  or  local)  should 
services  be  financed  and  delivered? 

Mr,  Hausman 

3.51  Comparative  Political  Economy 

The  course  presents  an  analysis  of  the  interrelationships  between  a  nation's  economic  develop- 
ment, the  structure  of  the  political  economy,  and  the  social  welfare  of  its  people:  a)  contrasts 
between  market  and  communist  systems  in  the  use  of  politico-economic  mechanisms,  b)  poten- 
tials for  new  combinations  of  "planning"  techniques  and  institutional  arrangements,  c)  the  extent 
of,  inevitability,  and  welfare  implications  of  income  and  wealth  inequality  in  various  countries, 
including  developing  nations. 

Mr.  Schulz 

3.52  Economic  Perspectives  on  Social  Welfare  Policy 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  show  how  various  approaches,  mainstream  economics  and  Marx- 
ism, can  be  useful  in  analyzing  complex  areas  of  social  behavior  and  policy.  The  course  intro- 
duces basic  concepts  from  microeconomics  like  the  market  mechanism,  efficiency,  and  models  of 
choice.  It  also  presents  alternative  modes  of  analysis  as  well  as  comparisons  of  different  economic 
systems.   Applications  to  a  selected  set  of  social  policy  issues  are  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Mr.  Berry 
Mr.  Friedman 

3.53  Macroeconomics 

The  course  examines  economic  behavior  on  an  aggregate  basis,  looking  at  consumer,  business, 
and  government  spending  as  well  as  financial  and  labor  markets  to  see  how  they  interact.  A 
major  focus  of  the  course  is  the  joint  problem  of  unemployment  and  inflation.  The  course  looks 
at  alternative  theories  about  causes  and  remedies  for  these  problems  as  well  as  their  implications 
for  the  social  welfare  field. 

Mr.  Friedman 
Mr.  McKinney 

3.61  Social  Policy  and  the  Law 

The  seminar  will  direct  attention  to  a  substantive  area  of  great  importance  to  social  policy:  the 
family  and  the  protection  of  children.  The  evolving  legal  concept  of  "family,"  the  legal  relations 
among  family  members,  and  the  powers  and  obligations  of  society  especially  as  relates  to  the 
care  of  children,  will  be  explored  as  the  context  within  which  policy  objectives  may  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Touster 

STATISTICS  AND  RESEARCH  METHODS 

4.00  Introduction  to  Statistics 

The  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  a  strong  background  in  research  design,  but  need 
a  review  of  basic  statistics.    The  course  includes  descriptive  statistics,  the  logic  of  statistical 
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inference,  staliiitical  testing  including  .analysis  of  variance,  regression  and  coirelation.    SPSS 
used  for  homework. 


Mr.   Crown 


4.01  -  4.02  Research  Methods  and  Statistics 


The  course  introduces  students  to  basic  concepts  of  researcli  design  and  statistical  techniques 
including  regression,  correlation  and  analysis  of  variance,  hi  addition,  students  will  be  instructed 
in  the  use  of  SPSS.  Work  on  the  computer  is  integrated  with  classroom  lectures.  Students  are 
provided  with  data,  and  staff  members  are  available  for  necessary  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  Kurtz 

4.04  Regression  and  Analysis  of  Variance 

The  course  deals  with  simple  correlation,  partial  and  multiple  correlation,  and  analysis  of  vari- 
ance, from  theoretical  and  applied  perspectives.  Knowledge  of  elementary  statistics  and  SPSS 
is  required.   Prerequisite:  4.00  or  4.01  and  4.02  or  equivalents 

Mr.  K.  Jones 

4.05  Applied  Econometrics 

An  applications  oriented  course  multiple  regression,  logit  and  probit  analysis,  and  simultaneous 
equations  methods  are  covered.  The  course  is  designed  to  teach  students  how  to  select  appro- 
priate statistical  techniques  for  particular  applications,  how  to  access  the  relevant  statistical 
packages  and  how  to  interpret  the  results. 

Mr.  Crown 

4.06  Factor  Analysis  and  Multivariate  Designs 

Students  are  introduced  to  multivariate  methods.  Assignments  include  the  completion  and  report 
of  a  multivariate  analysis  using  computer  techniques.  Normally  the  project  is  allied  with  the 
student's  potential  dissertation  topic. 


Mr.  K.  Jones 


4.07  Survey  Research  Methods 


The  course  focuses  on  the  process  and  technique  of  survey  research  methods.  Survey  research 
methods  are  discussed  as  a  form  of  scientific  inquiry;  the  purposes,  scope,  and  types  of  various 
research  endeavors  are  highlighted.  A  broad  range  of  topics  and  issues  in  survey  research,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  are  presented.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  different  modes  of 
questionnaire  administration  and  their  implications  for  research  design,  question  development, 
questionnaire  format,  field  work  and  administration,  and  analysis  issues.  The  implementation 
of  survey  research  projects  consider  the  process  of  item  and  questionnaire  development  and 
interviewing  and  administration,  data  collection  and  field  supervision,  code  development  and 
documentation,  and  data  management.  Data  analysis  issues  in  survey  research  include  scale 
and  index  construction,  reliability  and  validity  assessments,  and  analysis  strategies.  A  series  of 
exercises  and  assignments  on  these  topics  are  used  to  provide  practical  experience. 

Ms.  Chatters 
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4.08  Evaluation  Research 

The  course  is  concerned  with  Uie  design,  iiuplementation,  and  management  of  program  evalua- 
tions. Strategies  most  effective  for  the  conduct  of  program  assessment  in  action  settings  (public, 
not-for-profit,  voluntary  and  private  sectors)  are  discussed.  In  addition,  the  special  features  of 
conducting  evaluation  research  as  they  relate  to  methodological,  practical,  political  and  ethical 
problems  are  topics  for  study.  The  course  uses  cases  and  exercises.  The  course  covers  the  ma- 
jor purposes  of  evaluation,  types  of  evaluation,  appropriate  methodology,  data  collection  and 
analysis  issues,  the  conduct  of  research  in  the  field,  and  special  themes,  such  as  utilization  and 
dissemination  of  results,  and  the  use  of  personal  computers. 

Mr.  Hahn 

4.43  Social  Forecasting  Methodology 

The  course  introduces  students  to  methods  of  analysis  for  time  series  data.  Topics  include  uni- 
variate and  multivariate  ARM  A  models  and  spectral  analysis.  Course  S.W.  4.04  and  a  knowledge 
of  computer  procedures  are  assumed. 

Mr.  K.  Jones 

4.60  Laboratory  in  Interactive  Computer  Analysis 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  advanced  data  processing  techniques  and  computer  pro- 
gramming. Students  will  learn  to  write  their  own  programs  in  FORTRAN  or  BASIC. 

Mr.  K.  Jones 

COURSES  IN  SPECIALIZED  AREAS 

AGING 

5.22  Politics  and  Policy  Processes  of  Aging 

Three  major  issues  are  examined:  the  ways  in  which  aging  becomes  manifest  politically  through 
older  individuals  and  groups;  the  extent  to  which  aging  is  expressed  in  distinctive  political 
patterns  and  has  unusual  consequences  for  political  systems;  tlie  political  processes  through 
which  selected  public  policies  directed  toward  aging  persons  are  evolved  and  implemented. 

StaflF 

5.23  Economics  of  Aging 

The  focus  is  on  major  decisions  and  constraints  effecting  economic  welfare  in  later  life.  The 
economic  status  of  the  aged  is  examined  in  a  general  framework  of  income  distribution  concepts 
and  policies.  The  interaction  of  demographic  and  economic  variables  and  the  interrelated  settings 
of  work  and  retirement  are  analyzed.  Major  attention  is  given  to  the  role  of  pensions  (including 
cross-national  comparisons),  measures  of  adequacy,  and  financing  mechanisms. 

Mr.  Schulz 

5.24  Long-Term  Care  for  Older  Persons: 
A  Policy  Perspective 

One  of  the  most  important  health  policy  issues  facing  the  nation  this  decade  is  how  to  finance 
and  deliver  long-term  care  to  chronically  ill  and  disabled  older  persons.  The  course  will  acquaint 
students  with  current  information  on  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the  population  at  risk,  the 
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nature  of  service  delivery  systems,  aiitl  nietliods  of  fiiianciiig  and  managing  existing  services. 
Tlie  performance  of  the  cniient  system  will  be  evaluated  against  seveial  policy  objectives  and 
njajor  unresolved  issues  will  be  identified.  Finally,  a  series  of  public  and  private  options  will  be 
discussed  I  hat  will  offer  students  practice  in  policy  analysis.  The  undeilying  issues  of  values  and 
ethics  will  be  raised  throughout  the  course. 

Mr.  Greenberg 

5.25  Social  Gerontology 

The  seminar  addresses  a  breadth  of  topics  which  are  subsumed  under  the  general  designation  of 
social  gerontology.  A  life-span  perspective  on  aging  and  the  concept  of  age  cohorts  are  advanced 
as  useful  tools  for  understanding  aging  phenomena.  In  addition,  aging  processes  within  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities  are  explored  to  develop  a  sense  of  diversity  of  aging  experience.  Various 
aspects  of  the  aging  process  will  be  explored  including  theories  of  social  aging,  societal  attitudes 
toward  the  elderly,  physical  aging,  mental  well-being,  social  and  family  relationships,  retirement 
and  work  experiences,  physical  environment  for  the  elderly,  death  and  bereavement,  and  health 
and  social  services  for  the  aged.  Recent  literature  reviews  and  critiques  in  selected  topic  areas, 
as  well  as  individual  articles,  are  examined  in  terms  of  their  theory,  method,  and  applicability 
to  practice  and  intervention. 

Ms.   Chatters 

HEALTH  POLICY 

5.13  Issues  in  National  Health  Policy 

An  overview  of  the  U.S.  health  delivery  and  financing  system  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of 
the  major  issues  and  trends  in  the  health  field.  The  course  examines  the  role  of  private  and 
public  financing  programs  with  particular  attention  on  developing  a  rationale  for  understanding 
the  relationship  between  the  Federal  government,  state  governments  and  private  health-care 
providers;  the  reasons  behind  rising  health  care  costs,  efforts  at  cost  containment  with  special 
emphasis  on  an  analysis  of  the  controls  used  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs;  national 
health  insurance;  governmental  efforts  at  planning  and  regulation  with  particular  attention  on 
comparing  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  introducing  more  competition  in  the  health  field 
versus  strengthening  a  regulatory  system. 

Mr.  Altman 
Mr.  Wallack 

5.16  Health  Policy  Research  Seminar 

The  Health  Policy  Research  Seminar  is  built  upon  discussions  of  the  current  research  activities 
of  students,  Brandeis  faculty  and  outside  experts.  The  issues  covered  vary  broadly,  both  in 
terms  of  issue  content  and  academic  discipline.  The  areas  covered  include  the  reinibursemejit 
and  regulation  of  hospital  and  nursing  homes,  the  trends  in  the  organization  of  medicine,  and 
the  performance  of  health  planning  agencies. 

Mr.   Wallack 

5.17  Problems  and  Issues  in 

the  Sociology  of  Health  and  Illness 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  offer  a  socio-cultural,  historical-political  perspective  on  the  study  of 
problems  of  health  and  illness.  This  is  accomplished  by  examining  some  of  the  basic  assumptions 
underlying  the  way  we  conceive  of  and  study  issues  in  health  care. 

Mr.  Zola 
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5.18  Management  of  Health  Care  Institutions 

Tlie  course  will  introduce  students  to  the  theoretical  basis  and  practical  problems  of  managing 
health  care  institutions.  Case  material  will  be  drawn  from  hospitals,  HMO's,  group  practices, 
public  health  agencies,  and  for  profit  companies.  By  the  end  of  the  course  students  should  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  range  of  problems  faced  by  managers  and  the  tools  available  to 
help  solve  them. 


Mr.  Rosenbloom 


5.19  Health  Economics 


Health  economics  is  the  study  of  how  scarce  resources  are  allocated  witliin  the  health  industry. 
The  course  will  provide  students  with  a  theoretical  perspective  of  the  problems  that  are  pressing 
policy  issues.  In  addition,  optimization  techniques  that  are  currently  being  used  by  policy 
analysts  and  executives  of  firms  in  the  industry  will  be  covered. 

Mr.  McKinney 

5.20  Payment  and  Financing  of  Health  Care 

The  advanced  seminar  will  examine  current  payment  practices  to  health  care  providers,  the 
problems  with  current  methods  and  possible  modifications.  Because  reimbursement  principles 
vary  widely  by  provider  type,  the  course  will  focus  only  upon  hospital  care,  physician  services 
and  prepaid  plans.  Given  the  increasing  importance  of  the  financing  and  reimbursement  capital, 
these  issues  also  will  be  covered  in  some  depth. 

Mr.   Wallack 

5.21  Organization  &  Delivery  of  Health  Care 

This  is  an  advanced  Pew  seminar  in  the  organization  and  delivery  of  health  care.  Students  may 
enroll  by  permission  of  instructor  only. 

Mr.  Prottas 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 

5.31  Labor  Markets 

The  course  aims  to  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  determinants  of  earnings, 
employment,  and  unemployment.  After  examining  traditional  and  modern  theories  of  the  labor 
market,  the  course  covers  the  effects  of  unions,  unemployment  and  wage  inflation,  earnings 
differences  by  sex  and  race,  the  nature  of  labor  migration,  and  youth  labor  markets. 

Mr.  Lerman 
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5.32  Employment  and  Training  Policy 

The  course  is  aimed  at  providing  managers  and  tiie  pul)lic  policy  analysts  with  an  introduction 
to  major  themes  in  employment  and  training  policy.  Work  and  welfare  themes  from  the  human 
resource  sector  and  from  programs  of  disability,  welfare,  old  age,  and  mental  retardation  are 
covered.  The  course  focuses  on  "at  risk"  groups  by  analyzing  empirical  program  evaluations 
in  employment  training  and  related  fields.  Historical  and  international  comparisons  are  also 
emphasized. 

Mr.  Hahn 

5.36  Social  Protection  Systems 

The  course  considers  the  basis  for  social  protection  systems.  What  are  the  risks,  on  the  income 
and  expenditure  sides  of  household  budgets,  that  require  protective  measures?  What  are  the 
possible  protective  actions  that  can  be  taken  by  households,  private  groups  such  as  employees  and 
employers,  and  governments?  How  does  the  mix  of  protective  measures  vary  across  countries, 
by  economic  system,  and  over  time?  How  can  particular  programs  be  designed  and  managed  so 
as  to  protect  against  risk  and  avoid  undermining  incentives  to  work,  maintain  households,  and 
spend  prudently? 

Mr.  Hausman 

5.37  Employee  Benefits  and  Social  Insurance 

The  course  examines  the  economic  and  institutional  characteristics  of  selected  employee  ben- 
efit and  social  insurance  programs,  including  group  life  and  health  insurance,  pensions,  social 
security,  and  employer  sponsored  day  care. 

Staff 

5.38  Legal  Aspects  of  Human  Resource  Management 

The  course  covers  the  evolution  of  Government  Regulation  of  the  employment  relationship. 
Primary  focus  is  on  ERISA  and  subsequent  tax  modifications  of  compensation  and  benefits. 
However,  the  course  covers  discrimination,  employment  at  will,  employment  and  other  legal 
aspects  of  the  human  resource  management  and  benefits  field. 

Staff 

6.39  Advanced  Issues  in  Employee  Benefits 

The  course  will  focus  on  in-depth  analysis  of  major  issues  in  the  benefits  field  such  as  defined 
benefits  vs.  defined  contribution  plans,  FASB,  benefits  finance,  savings  and  pension  integration. 
5.37  is  a  prerequisite  for  Masters  candidates  taking  this  course. 

Mr.  Swick 
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CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES 

5.44  Issues  in  Children  and  Family  Services 

The  course  examines  the  current  and  prospective  status  of  children  and  families  in  the  United 
States.  Of  particular  interest  are  changes  in  family  structure,  the  feminization  of  poverty,  fertility 
among  teenagers,  and  family  violence,  abuse,  and  neglect.  The  roles  of  tiie  public,  private,  and 
non-profit  sectors  in  supporting  and  protecting  families  are  examined.  Approaches  to  organizing 
services  for  families  and  children,  child  welfare,  iiealth,  income  maintenance,  education,  and 
juvenile  justice  are  discussed  and  cross-national  comparisons  are  explored. 

Ms.  Giele 
Ms.  Sonenstein 

5.45  Family,  Employment,  and  Sex  Roles 

The  course  deals  with  tlie  nexus  of  family  and  occupational  roles  and  ways  to  realize  gender 
equality  in  work  and  family  life.  The  potential  of  social  policy  for  encouraging  crossover  between 
men's  and  women's  traditional  roles  is  examined.  Partnerships  among  state,  industry,  and  family 
are  analyzed  to  identify  strategies  that  promote  equality:  job  training,  flexible  schedules,  child 
care,  and  more  equitable  compensation  and  benefits  for  women. 

Ms.  Giele 
Ms.  Sonenstein 

5.47  Social  Policy  and  the  Family 

As  an  introductory  course  this  provides  a  framework  for  understanding  policies  related  to  the 
family.  Clianges  in  family  structure  are  reviewed  and  the  concept  of  family  policy  critically 
examined.  The  specific  ways  that  families  produce  social  problems  as  well  as  social  remedies  are 
surveyed.  The  course  treats  the  family  as  a  demographic  or  household  unit,  an  economic  unit,  a 
caretaker  group,  and  the  agent  of  socialization  and  major  influence  on  the  life  course  of  children 
and  adults. 

Ms.  Giele 

MENTAL  RETARDATION  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL 
DISABILITIES 

5.51  Policy  Issues  in  Mental  Retardation 

The  goals  of  this  course  are  to  introduce  students  to  various  techniques  utilized  in  policy  devel- 
opment and  analysis;  to  focus  on  the  development  of  several  selected  policy  areas  in  the  field 
of  mental  retardation;  and  to  explore  some  of  the  "behind  the  scenes"  politics  and  incidents 
on  areas  of  Massachusetts  policy  concerning  the  mentally  retarded.  The  course  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  policy  analysis  techniques  and  the  role  of  a  social  scientist  in  developing  policy; 
an  exploration  of  several  policy  areas  in  mental  retardation  drawn  from  the  national  arena  of 
Massachusetts  policy  in  which  the  instructor  has  been  involved  personally;  and  sessions  for  the 
students  to  present  policy  issues  they  have  investigated,  either  at  the  national  or  state  level. 

Ms.  Upshur 

5.52  Introduction  to  Mental  Retardation 
and  the  Human  Services  System 

The  definition  of  needed  services  and' their  provision  to  persons  with  mental  retardation  and 
their  families  have  undergone  major  ideological  and  bureaucratic  changes  in  the  last  several 
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decades.  The  transition  from  primarily  institutionally  based  to  community  based  services  has 
resulted  in  a  far  more  complex  and  diffuse  system  of  services.  Current  policy  issues  such  as 
the  support  of  family  care  for  persons  with  mental  retardation  raise  new  ciuestions  about  the 
appropriate  balance  between  formal  and  informal  service  provision.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  identify  the  key  policy  issues  facing  the  human  services  system  with  respect  to  persons  with 
mental  retardation  and  to  analyze  these  issues  from  sociological,  political,  and  public  policy 
perspectives.  While  the  course  focuses  on  persons  with  mental  retardation  and  on  integrating 
research  findings  in  various  analytic  frameworks,  the  issues  covered  are  pertinent  for  a  variety  of 
"vulnerable"  populations. 

Ms.  Upshur 

5.57  Applied  Research  in  Mental  Retardation 

The  course  is  offered  to  advanced  graduate  students  in  the  mental  retardation  program.  Students 
are  required  to  formulate  a  research  project  by  developing  specific  hypotheses,  specifying  the 
statistical  analyses  needed  to  test  the  hypotheses,  and  conducting  the  analyses.  The  course 
uses  a  data  set  provided  by  tin  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Health  which  includes 
over  1-50  variables  on  10,000  mentally  retarded  persons  receiving  state  services.  The  goal  of  the 
course  is  to  provide  a  supervised,  intensive  experience  in  the  techniques,  issues,  and  problems  of 
quantitative  data  analysis. 

Ms.  Krauss 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 

5.60  I>eviance  and  Social  Control  Through  the  Courts 

The  course  will  examine  deviance:  crime,  alcoholism  and  drugs,  child  abuse,  domestic  violence, 
sexual  assault  and  mental  illness  from  a  sociological  and  criminal  justice  point  of  view.  The  role 
of  the  court  and  its  effectiveness  as  an  agent  for  the  social  control  of  deviant  behavior  will  be 
the  main  focus  of  the  course. 

Mr.  Kramer 

5.61  Issues  in  Criminal  Justice:  Policy  and  Management 

The  course  examines  social  factors  and  political  forces  that  influence  public  decision  making 
related  to  selected  criminal  justice  issues.  While  providing  an  overview  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  the  seminar  concentrates  on  the  linkages  to  the  field  of  social  welfare  and  considers  key 
management  problems  and  policy  questions  for  police,  courts  and  corrections. 

Mr.  Corrigan 

5.85  Application  of  Social  Theory  to  Alcohol  Use 

The  seminar  is  organized  around  a  review  of  social  science  explanations  of  alcohol  use  and  their 
relationship  to  existing  social  policies  in  alcohol.  The  seminar  is  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of 
participating  students. 

Mr.  Kurtz/Staff 
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5.86  Seminar  in  Policy  Analysis  and  Alcohol  Use 

Tlie  seminar  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  policy  related  to  alcoliol  use. 
Participants  are  expected  to  identify  a  current  policy  issue  in  alcoholism,  review  available  ma- 
terials and  develop  a  policy  statement  or  alternative  statements  related  to  the  issue.  The  policy 
statement  must  include  a  summary  of  information  needed  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  policy. 

Mr.  Kurtz 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

5.70  Mental  Health  Policy  and  Management 

The  course  provides  an  overview  of  the  principles  of  mental  health  services  and  related  policy 
issues,  with  attention  to  areas  for  research.  The  goal  of  the  course  is  to  enable  students  to 
integrate  mental  health  theory  and  practice,  to  analyze  major  policy  initiatives  and  trends, 
to  apply  their  understanding  to  the  systemic  problems  and  management  dilemmas  facing  the 
field,  and  to  strengthen  their  ability  to  raise  cogent  questions  for  research  in  mental  health.  In 
addition  to  exploring  the  impact  of  Federal,  state  and  local  policies  on  mental  health  program 
planning,  development,  and  administration,  the  course  deals  with  such  critical  problem  areas  as 
deinstitutionalization,  inequity  in  resource  allocation,  and  stigma  as  they  affect  the  quality  and 
distribution  of  services. 

Mr.  Callahan 

5.72  Economics  and  Mental  Health 

The  course  applies  economic  analysis  to  policy  problems  in  mental  health.  Areas  addressed 
include:  cost-benefit  and  cost-effectiveness  analysis  of  mental  health  services,  regulation  of  pro- 
fessionals' clinical  practice,  financing  acute  and  chronic  care.  Students  should  be  familiar  with 
basic  concepts  of  microeconomics  and  statistics. 

Mr.  McGuire 

5.74  Ethnicity  and  Mental  Health 

This  course  begins  with  a  review  of  the  background  of  collaboration  between  psychiatry  and  cul- 
tural anthropology  in  the  period  1920-1940.  Attention  then  centers  on  the  more  recent  interests 
in  the  context  of  community  mental  health  with  the  delivery  of  culturally  appropriate  services 
to  ethnic  and  minority  groups.  Both  the  ethnographic  and  the  mental  health  literature  for  a 
number  of  different  ethnic  groups  is  intensively  reviewed  with  the  help  of  resource  people  from 
agencies  dealing  with  these  ethnic  groups. 

Mr.  Spiegel 
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SOCIAL  POLICY  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES 
POLICY  CENTER  ON  AGING 

This  multidisciplinary  research  center  carries  out  a  variety  of  projects  related  to  the  well-being 
of  older  workers,  retired  persons,  and  elderly  individuals.  Major  research  efforts  in  recent  years 
have  focused  on  social  security  benefits,  private  and  government  employee  pensions,  retirement 
age  policies,  transportation  needs  of  the  elderly,  corporate  health  benefits  for  retirees,  family 
caregiving,  home  care,  and  retirement  income  adequacy.  CuiTent  research  projects  include  an 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  private  pension  plan  terminations;  a  study  of  factors  influencing  the 
amount  of  stress  experienced  by  family  caregivers;  and  an  estimation  of  the  relative  "burdens" 
of  child  versus  aged  "dependency." 

Center  personnel  join  with  other  Heller  faculty  to  offer  a  variety  of  courses  on  various  aspects 
of  aging.  Students  participate  in  many  Center  projects  and  complete  dissertations  related  to 
these  activities. 

For  example,  recent  dissertations  include  a  study  of  special  early  retirement  incentive  pro- 
grams and  an  assessment  of  coverage  under  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program. 

The  principal  faculty  guiding  the  work  at  the  Center  are  economist  James  H.  Schulz,  leading 
authority  on  pensions  and  the  economics  of  aging;  James  J.  Callahan,  Jr.,  an  expert  on  long 
term  care  and  former  Secretary  of  Elder  Affairs  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  Janet 
Z.  Giele,  a  sociologist  specializing  in  research  on  women,  aging  and  the  life  course,  and  family 
policy;  and  Linda  M.  Chatters  a  developmental  psychologist  specializing  in  social  gerontology. 

BIGEL  INSTITUTE  FOR  HEALTH  POLICY 

The  Bigel  Institute  for  Health  Policy  (BIHP)  was  established  in  1978  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging inter-disciplinary  and  inter-institutional  collaboration  in  conducting  health  services 
research,  policy  analysis,  education  and  training. 

During  the  past  eight  years,  the  Institute  has  achieved  national  recognition  as  a  leading 
institution  in  education,  research  and  technical  assistance  for  the  private  and  public  sector. 
The  Institute  often  conducts  work  in  conjunction  with  other  academic  and  health  service  re- 
search organizations  as  well  as  with  service  delivery  organizations  which  serve  as  laboratories  for 
demonstrating  and  testing  new  financing  and  delivery  strategies,  public  and  private  sector  cost 
containment  initiatives  and  solutions  to  the  problems  of  medical  indigency. 

The  emphasis  on  an  interdisciplinary  approach  is  reflected  in  the  BIHP  staff'  which  is  com- 
prised of  individuals  who  are  trained  in  economics,  political  science,  sociology,  business,  health 
and  public  administration  and  other  social  science  disciplines. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  endeavor,  the  Health  Policy  Research  Consortium  (HPRC) 
demonstrates  the  Institute's  commitment  to  an  inter-  disciplinary,  collaborative  approach  to 
health  services  research.  In  March  1984,  the  Institute  was  selected  to  function  as  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Association's  major  research  and  policy  organization.  The  HPRC  is  located  at 
the  Institute  and  draws  together  the  Urban  Institute,  Boston  University,  and  the  Center  for 
Health  Economics  Research.  The  Consortium  is  the  successor  to  the  Brandeis-based  University 
Health  Policy  Consortium  which  for  the  previous  seven  years  provided  assistance  to  HCFA. 

The  Institute  is  also  the  home  of  numerous  other  major  activities.  One  on-going  initiative, 
the  Social/Health  Maintenance  Organization  (Social/HMO  or  S/HMO)  Demonstration  Project, 
serves  to  demonstrate  HPC's  interest  in  complementing  its  research  and  policy  work  with  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  activity. 

Coordinated  by  the  Institute,  the  S/HMO  project  merges  community-based  long-term  care 
with  prepaid  medical  care.  The  four  demonstration  sites  are  located  in  Portland,  Oregon;  Brook- 
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lyii,  New  York;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  and  Long  Beach,  California.  The  four  sites  will  enable 
the  Institute  to  compare  different  organizational  models. 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  other  projects  underway  at  the  Institute.  They  include:  the 
design  of  less  costly,  less  institutional  continuing  care  retirement  communities;  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  mental  health  services  leading  to  strategies  for  financing  reform;  an  examina- 
tion of  Massachusetts'  managed  primary  care  program  for  AFDC  recipients;  a  study  of  factors 
contributing  to  the  operation  and  viability  of  urban  hospitals;  and  an  examination  of  the  ef- 
fects of  innovation  on  Medicaid  financing  and  delivery  in  Arizona,  California,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Institute's  presence  at  Heller  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  several  graduate 
level  training  programs  in  health  policy.  In  1982,  the  Institute  was  selected  by  the  Pew  Memo- 
rial Trust  to  engage  in  a  national  competition  with  the  nation's  major  universities  and  health 
policy  research  centers  to  develop  an  advanced  training  program  in  health  policy.  The  joint 
proposal  of  Brandeis  University  and  Boston  University  was  awarded  one  of  five  grants  enabling 
the  two  universities  to  offer  several  innovative  educational  programs  in  health  policy.  One  of 
these  joint  programs  is  the  Pew  Scholars  Program,  an  intensive  two-year  doctoral  program  lead- 
ing to  a  Pli.D.  in  social  welfare  policy.  Through  the  Bigel  Institute  for  Health  Policy  and  the 
Health  Policy  Research  Consortium,  at  Brandeis  University  and  The  Health  Policy  Institute  at 
Boston  University,  students  work  on  issues  of  national  importance  and  are  encouraged  to  pur- 
sue research  work  on  issues  of  mutual  concern  to  the  public  and  private  sector.  The  other  two 
programs  are  the  Pew  Fellows  Program  at  Boston  University  and  the  Pew  Associates  Program 
at  Brandeis  University.  The  Pew  Fellows  Program  is  designed  to  assist  communities  in  devel- 
oping new  approaches  to  cost  containment.  The  Center  works  with  key  community  leaders  in 
three  target  communities  to  outline  and  implement  health  care  system  reforms.  The  Associates 
Program  assists  corporate  and  local  government  leaders  throughout  the  country  in  developing 
and  evaluating  alternative  policies  for  health  care  cost  containment. 

Stanley  S.  Wallack,  Ph.D.,  an  economist,  is  director  of  both  the  Bigel  Institute  for  Health 
Policy  and  the  HCFA  Health  Policy  Research  Consortium  and  is  training  director  of  the  Pew 
Doctoral  Program  at  Brandeis. 

ECONOMICS  OF  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

The  program  addresses  the  need  for  trained  personnel  in  the  areas  of  research  in  the  economics  of 
health  and  mental  health.  Understanding  and  solving  mental  health  service  problems  including 
reimbursement  issues,  prospective  payment,  cost  control,  mandated  insurance,  funding  services 
for  chronic  mental  illness  and  similar  concerns  can  benefit  from  economic  research.  The  program 
combines  training  in  economics  with  methods  of  quantitative  social  research,  particularly  evalu- 
ation research.  Economic  analysis  is  integrated  with  methods  of  survey  and  evaluation  research 
and  theoretical  frameworks  of  sociology,  political  science  and  social  welfare  to  provide  a  multi- 
disciplinary  approach  to  issues  of  mental  health  services  delivery. 

The  program  supports  eight  Heller  School  Ph.D.  candidates  with  experience  and/or  interest 
in  mental  health.  The  candidates  must  meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  and  in  addition 
are  required  to  take  courses  in  Economics  of  Mental  Health,  Health  Economics,  National  Health 
Policy,  Mental  Health  Policy  and  Management  plus  additional  economics  course,  and  an  addi- 
tional policy  course.  They  participate  in  a  bi-weekly  year-long  research  seminar  and  do  their 
dissertations  in  an  area  of  the  economics  of  mental  health.  Research  opportunities  for  trainees 
exist  within  the  Heller  School  especially  the  Bigel  Institute  for  Health  Policy  as  well  as  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center. 

Graduates  of  the  program  are  expected  to  serve  as  researchers  and  teachers  of  research  in 
University  programs  preparing  both  researchers  and  practitioners  for  the  field  of  mental  health. 
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They  are  also  expected  to  take  leading  positions  as  researcliers  and  directors  of  research  in  healtli 
and  mental  health  agencies,  state  departments  of  health  and  mental  health,  health  systems 
agencies,  health  maintenance  organizations,  and  community  mental  health  centers. 

CENTER  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

The  Center  for  Human  Resources  is  focused  on  the  balance  between  economic  opportunity  for 
the  disadvantaged  on  one  hand  and  human  resource  productivity  on  the  other.  The  Center's 
work  currently  concentrates  in  four  areas:  employment  and  education  of  young  people;  work  and 
welfare  problems  of  low  income  families;  public  and  private  strategies  for  income  maintenance 
and  social  protection;  and  implementation  issues  in  human  resource  programs.  The  Center  also 
assists  in  the  development  of  employee  benefits  as  a  new  Heller  activity,  and  in  launching  both 
the  Center  for  Social  Policy  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Program  on  Labor  in  China. 

The  Center's  work  is  rooted  in  the  belief  that  both  research  and  practice  should  inform  policy. 
Accordingly,  Center  staff  and  associated  students  carry  out  a  variety  of  research,  program  assis- 
tance and  dissemination  activities.  For  example,  two  Ford  Foundation  funded  studies  address 
the  future  of  the  "welfare  state."  The  Ford,  Mott  and  Taconic  Foundations  support  a  research 
synthesis  and  dissemination  project  in  youth  employment.  This  project  has  provided  information 
about  effective  programs  to  over  10,000  local  practitioners  through  mailings,  training  sessions, 
workshops,  and  direct  consultation  from  Center  principals.  The  Urban  Network  Project  funded 
by  Aetna  is  developing  public-private  partnerships  for  education  improvement  in  eight  cities. 
A  recently  completed  study  of  work/welfare  strategies  was  funded  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  supported  a  major  evaluation  of  work 
requirements  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program;  while  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
sponsored  a  study  of  the  work  and  child-support  behavior  of  teen-aged  fathers.  A  major  new  ef- 
fort funded  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  will  assist  colleges  in  ten  cities  to  develop  and  operate  a 
youth  employment  and  "mentoring"  program  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  from  poor  fami- 
lies. Finally,  an  extensive  Executive  Eklucation  program  offers  Policy  and  Management  Training 
from  three  days  to  two  weeks  to  over  100  state  and  local  managers  of  human  resources  and  youth 
employment  programs  annually.  Director  Erik  Payne  Butler  leads  the  Center's  extensive  array 
of  activities. 

Both  MMHS  and  Ph.D.  students  work  with  the  Center  for  Human  Resources,  exploring 
interests  as  broad  as  adolescent  development,  education,  welfare,  employee  benefits,  international 
social  policy  and  program  management  and  implementation. 

PROGRAM  ON  FAMILIES  AND  CHILDREN 

The  family  program  deals  with  changing  family  structure,  gender  roles,  and  the  increasing  vul- 
nerability of  children  and  youth.  Faculty  and  student  research  projects  link  the  family  program 
to  other  Heller  School  specializations.  Family  home  care  is  relevant  to  aging,  long  term  care, 
mental  health  and  retardation.  Women's  employment,  teenage  pregnancy,  and  changing  life 
course  patterns  affect  poverty  and  well-being  of  families,  children  and  youth.  Socialization  in 
the  family  shapes  later  life  and  is  therefore  relevant  to  the  study  of  child  abuse,  delinquency, 
unemployment,  and  disability.  The  family  program  provides  an  overarching  framework  for  un- 
derstanding the  processes  for  developing  effective  programs  for  social  intervention.  Janet  Z. 
Giele  directs  this  endeavor. 
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CENTER  FOR  SOCIAL  CHANGE  PRACTICE  AND  THEORY 

The  Center  was  established  in  1984,  the  25th  anniversary  year  of  the  Heller  School.  The  work 
of  the  Center  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  human  ills  are  rooted  in  societal  structures  and 
dynamics,  and  in  values  that  justify  and  maintain  the  prevailing  social  order.  Accordingly,  the 
Center's  work  is  oriented  toward  transforming  social,  economic,  and  political  institutions  which 
result  in  injustice,  exploitation,  discrimination,  conflict  in  human  relations  and  ecological  de- 
struction, into  alternative  institutions  conducive  to  human  development  for  all.  Such  alternative 
institutions  would  be  shaped  by  values  of  social  equality,  individual  liberty  and  responsibil- 
ity, comprehensive  democracy  in  every  domain  of  life,  and  harmony  in  human  relations  and  in 
relations  to  nature. 

The  Center's  research  progam  focuses  on  alternative  social  and  economic  policies,  modes  of 
practice  in  human  services,  and  social  action  strategies.  A  priority  area  for  Center  studies  is  the 
redefinition,  reorganization,  and  redesign  of  work. 

The  Center  offers  courses,  colloquia,  and  workshops  at  the  School  and  in  the  community.  It 
works  with  Ph.D.  students  on  dissertation  projects  within  its  domain  and  also  with  other  students 
interested  in  its  orientation.  It  offers  consultation  to  individuals  and  organizations  among  its 
target  constituencies,  and  it  plans  to  sponsor  visiting  scholars  and  activists  in  residence  at  the 
School.  It  is  also  developing  a  publications  program  and  organizes  annual  conferences. 

The  Center  is  guided  by  a  steering  committee  of  faculty,  students,  and  alumni  and  is  directed 
by  Professor  David  G.  Gil. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  SENTENCING  ALTERNATIVES 

The  National  Institute  for  Sentencing  Alternatives  (NISA)  is  a  criminal  justice  public  policy 
center.  Established  in  1980  as  a  training  program  forjudges,  probation  officials  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  use  of  restitution  and  community  service  as  a  sentencing  option,  NISA  has  expanded 
its  mission  to  focus  on  the  broader  public  policy  issues  of  sentencing,  the  use  of  prison  and  jail, 
and  the  management  of  corrections  resources.  Through  education  and  training,  policy  analysis, 
program  development  and  research,  the  Institute  provides  services  to  legislators  and  elected  offi- 
cials, law  enforcement  agencies,  corrections  and  judicial  administrators,  and  others  with  a  stake 
in  the  justice  system.  The  Institute  seeks  to  increase  understanding  of  the  risks  and  needs  of 
criminal  offenders;  the  feasibility  of  prisons  for  purposes  of  punishment  and  public  protection; 
and  the  emergence  of  sentencing  alternatives  such  as  restitution,  intensive  supervision,  house 
arrest,  and  community  service.  Mark  D.  Corrigan  directs  the  Center.  He  is  assisted  by  Marcia 
R.  Chaiken,  a  sociologist,  specializing  in  predictors  of  serious  crime;  Dale  G.  Parent,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Institute  who  is  an  expert  in  sentencing  practices  and  Norman  R.  Kurtz  who 
serves  as  Associate  Director  for  Research. 

NATHAN  AND  TOBY  STARR  CENTER  ON  MENTAL  RETAR- 
DATION 

This  program  trains  individuals  as  researchers,  planners  and  administrators  in  the  fields  of  mental 
retardation  and  other  developmental  disabilities.  The  program  offers  a  number  of  advanced 
courses  in  mental  retardation  and  other  developmental  disabilities;  specialized  research  training 
through  participation  in  current  research  projects;  faculty  tutorials  on  particular  individual 
interests;  independent  study  using  the  program's  unusually  thorough  and  extensive  resource 
files;  and  many  other  community,  state,  inter-university  and  international  resources  with  which 
the  program  and  the  Heller  School  have  collaborative  arrangements. 
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The  program  has  a  formal  affiliation  with  the  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  Center.  In  1985, 
the  Starr  Center  on  Mental  Retardation  was  created  through  the  philanthropy  of  Nathan  and 
Toby  Starr  of  Toronto,  Canada.  The  Starr  Center  sponsors  a  seminar  series,  visiting  scholars 
activities,  conferences  and  workshops,  student  and  faculty  research,  and  the  Dybwad  Library. 
Marty  Wyngaarden  Krauss  serves  as  the  Director  of  the  Center  activities.  Professor  Emeritus 
Gunnar  Dybwad,  the  former  Director  and  internationally  recognized  leader  in  mental  retardation 
remains  an  active  leader  in  the  Starr  Center. 

Areas  of  current  research  include  evaluation  studies  of  long-term  residential  care  and  commu- 
nity service  delivery  systems  for  mentally  disabled  persons,  vocational  and  job  training  programs 
for  mentally  retarded  adults,  the  effects  of  early  intervention  services  on  handicapped  children 
and  their  families,  and  a  national  survey  of  programs  serving  elderly  mentally  retarded  persons. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  student 
stipends  and  tuition  scholarships  are  available  for  a  limited  number  of  qualified  Ph.D.  candidates 
in  the  Heller  School. 

THE  PETER  E.  HELLER  PROGRAM  ON  INNOVATIONS 

This  program,  established  in  1984  and  directed  by  Leonard  Hausman,  supports  the  education 
program  of  the  Heller  School,  assists  students  and  funds  project  research  and  visiting  scholars. 

The  program  is  rooted  in  the  concern  with  a  breakdown  in  national  consensus  and  an  eroding 
national  social  conscience.  In  its  first  year,  the  program  sponsored  research  on  a  sense  of  national 
unity  and  purpose.  Social  policies  should  be  implemented  to  deal  with  social  problems.  However, 
it  is  also  important  to  look  beyond  the  immediate  costs  and  benefits  of  a  policy  toward  its  broader 
impact  on  the  public  spirit. 

The  program,  still  in  its  early  stages,  has  already  sponsored  comparative  research  on  alter- 
native ways  to  improve  the  career  training  and  integration  of  young  people.  The  program  is 
also  contributing  to  studies  of  how  to  expand  the  role  of  private  institutions  to  provide  social 
protections.  A  seminar  series  on  "Social  Problems  and  Social  Policies  in  Affluent  Societies"  will 
be  held  at  the  Heller  School  in  1986-87.  The  program  will  also  fund  research  on  family  disruption 
problems  and  the  breakdown  of  family  responsibility  in  the  U.S.  and  other  affluent  societies. 

Although  the  focus  of  the  research  and  policy  ideas  will  be  on  U.S.  problems,  the  program 
is  sponsoring  efforts  to  gain  perspective  on  our  problems  by  learning  about  how  other  affluent 
countries  have  experienced  these  problems. 

Eventually,  the  Peter  Heller  Program  plans  to  bring  together  a  wide  audience  of  citizens, 
private  leaders  and  public  officials  to  share  the  findings  of  the  research  and  to  stimulate  the 
forging  of  a  new  consensus  about  how  to  deal  effectively  with  social  problems  in  ways  that  foster 
a  renewed  sense  of  national  unity  and  national  purpose. 

THE  CENTER  FOR  SOCIAL  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  Center  for  Social  Policy  in  the  Middle  East  fosters  transnational  cooperation  among  Arabs 
and  Israelis  in  the  fields  of  health,  welfare  and  human  resources  through  research  and  field 
projects  designed  to  solve  difficult  social  problems  and  contribute  to  regional  development. 

The  Center  was  launched  at  Brandeis  University  in  1983  at  a  meeting  of  Egyptian,  Israeli 
and  American  scholars  and  public  officials.  It  is  guided  by  an  international  Board  of  Advisors, 
chaired  by  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Vice-chairs  are  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Leo  Fields 
of  Dallas,  Texas.  The  Center's  Board  of  Advisors  embodies  its  purpose  and  spirit  by  having 
Arab- Americans  and  American  Jews  as  the  majority  of  its  members.  The  director  is  Leonard 
Hausman  and  the  associate  director  is  Susan  Miller. 
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Tlie  Center's  objectives  are  to  conduct  cooperative  reseaicli  on  common  Middle  Eastern  social 
problems,  to  train  Middle  Eastern  researchers  and  practitioners  in  the  social  welfare  area  and  to 
establish  programs  in  health  care,  entrepreneurship  and  education  that  will  benefit  the  people  of 
the  region.  Social  policymakers  in  Middle  Eastern  countries  help  in  designing  and  implementing 
these  projects;  in  the  United  States,  government,  academic  and  business  organizations  contribute 
to  project  support.  Other  academic  institutions  working  with  the  Center  include  the  Edwin  Cox 
Business  School  of  Southern  Methodist  University  and  the  UCLA  School  of  Public  Health. 

THE  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF  PEACE 

Creating  a  network  of  economic  relationships  among  Israel  and  its  neighbors  will  reinforce  re- 
gional peace.  The  aim  of  this  project  is  to  evaluate  the  possibilities  for  fruitful  economic  re- 
lationships, both  present  and  future.  Teams  will  be  set  up  in  each  participating  society,  with 
each  team  conducting  research  in  its  own  economy  based  on  pre-negotiated  terms  of  reference. 
American  economists  will  organize,  coordinate  and  facilitate  the  multi-country  research. 


SETTING  AN  AGENDA  FOR  COOPERATIVE  DEVELOPMENT: 
A  CONSULTATION  INVOLVING  U.S.  AND  REGIONAL 
GROUPS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Cooperative  development  is  any  sustained  activity  which  seeks  to  promote  economic  and  social 
growth  through  Israeli-Arab  interaction.  This  consultation  will  bring  together  for  the  first  time 
Americans,  Israelis  and  Egyptians  participating  in  joint  projects  in  the  medical,  scientific  and 
agricultural  fields,  and  will  focus  on  information-  sharing,  coordination  and  planning. 


ENCOURAGING  SMALL  BUSINESS:  A  WORKSHOP  TO  PROMOTE 
MIDDLE  EAST  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  JOINT  VENTURES 

This  project  is  aimed  at  encouraging  private  sector  development  of  small  and  medium  size  en- 
terprises. A  group  of  entrepreneurs,  venture  capitalists  and  facilitators  will  meet  to  explore 
complimentary  economic  activities.  Participants  will  include  Middle  Easterners,  Europeans  and 
Americans  from  government,  business  and  academia. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  HUMAN  RESOURCES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

In  cooperation  with  Southern  Methodist  University,  the  Center  offers  a  two-week  management 
seminar  for  mid-level  government  officials  from  Israel  and  Egypt.  The  Institute  is  designed  to 
introduce  appropriate  skills  in  policy  development  and  management  in  the  areas  of  employment, 
entrepreneurship  and  human  resources.  It  is  a  joint  project  with  the  Heller  School's  Center  for 
Human  Resources. 


IMPROVING  HEALTH  ON  THE  WEST  BANK  AND  GAZA 

This  project  is  a  consultation  aimed  at  discussing  major  issues  of  Palestinian  health.  It  will  bring 
together  leading  Palestinian  health  professionals  and  United  States  experts  in  areas  of  health 
administration,  training  and  financing.  It  is  a  joint  project  with  the  Heller  School's  Health  Policy 
Center. 
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PROGRAM  ON  LABOR  IN  CHINA 

This  program  is  alone  in  linking  the  U.S.  with  China  in  luiinan  resources  and  income  security. 
To  date,  two  executive  education  institutes  have  been  held  in  China  on  labor  market  and  other 
related  topics  for  students,  academics  and  government  officials.  The  program  will  offer  in  1986-87 
executive  education  programs  on  private  and  social  insurance  as  well  as  on  civil  service  issues. 
The  Chinese  wish  to  learn  about  Western  institutions.  Our  interest  is  to  study  labor  and  welfare 
institutions  prior  to  1979  as  well  as  those  under  the  Deng  program  of  economic  reform.  Eventually, 
there  should  be  a  flow  of  students  between  the  two  countries.  The  Heller  School  is  joined  in  the 
program  by  officials  of  government,  labor  unions,  management  and  universities  affiliated  with  a 
wide  variety  of  U.S.  institutions. 


Course  and  Residency  Requirements 

Residency  requirements  are  fulfilled  when  doctoral  students  entering  with  an  advanced  degree 
complete  at  least  fourteen  courses.  Those  entering  without  a  Masters  degree  need  eighteen 
courses  to  satisfy  the  requirement. 

Masters  students  satisfy  residency  requirements  when  they  complete  twelve  courses  and  the 
management  laboratory  project. 

Full  time  study  is  defined  as  an  average  of  four  courses  per  semester.  Part-time  students  in 
the  Masters  program  have  up  to  three  years  to  complete  all  requirements  for  graduation.  Full- 
time Ph.D.  students  must  complete  all  degree  requirements  within  ten  years.  Ph.D.  students 
admitted  on  a  part-time  basis  have  twelve  years  to  complete  all  requirements.  Ph.D.  students 
failing  to  finish  in  the  specified  period  of  time  must  return  for  an  additional  year  of  course  work 
for  completion  of  the  degree. 

Registration 

Every  resident  student  must  file  a  Registration  Card  with  the  Registrar  within  the  first  two 
weeks  of  each  semester.  The  requirement  pertains  to  every  Heller  student,  whether  attending 
regular  courses  of  study,  carrying  on  research  or  independent  reading,  writing  a  dissertation  or 
using  any  academic  service  or  University  facility. 

If  registration  is  not  completed  within  the  first  two  weeks,  a  charge  of  $25  will  be  added  to 
tuition. 

Program  of  Study 

Before  registering,  students  plan  a  program  of  study  in  consultation  with  their  advisor.  All 
courses  to  be  taken  in  the  semester  must  be  listed  on  the  registration  card.  Audited  courses 
must  also  be  noted  as  "audit."  Registration  cards  must  be  signed  by  the  advisor.  Courses  may 
be  added,  dropped  or  changed  from  audit  to  credit  (or  vice  versa),  until  mid-term.  In  the  case 
of  six  week  courses  offered  during  the  summer,  students  must  make  the  decision  to  drop  or  add 
the  course  by  the  second  week  of  instruction.  All  changes  prior  to  final  registration,  must  be 
initialled  by  the  advisor. 

Evaluation  Procedures 

Instructors  evaluate  students  performances  in  courses  as: 
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Satisfactory,  indicating  that  a  student  has  successfully  completed  all  the  requirements  of  the 
course  and  has  earned  course  credit  toward  the  degree. 

Marginal,  indicating  that  a  student  encountered  difficulty  with  the  course  materials.  Marginal 
grades  do  not  appear  on  the  permanent  record,  and  are  counted  toward  the  degree  require- 
ment. 

Incomplete,  indicating  that  students  have  not  completed  all  requirements  for  a  course  at  the 
end  of  the  semester.  They  may  be  given  a  grade  of  Incomplete  by  the  instructor.  The 
Incomplete  grade  may  be  changed  to  Satisfactory  by  the  instructor  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  all  requirements. 

Masters  students  must  finish  all  requirements  for  Incompletes  by  the  end  of  the  second 
week  of  the  following  semester  or  term  or  the  course  grade  will  become  an  Unsatisfactory. 

Ph.D.  students  must  finish  all  requirements  on  the  following  schedule:  Fall  semester  In- 
completes must  be  completed  by  the  following  September  1;  Spring  semester  Incompletes 
must  be  completed  by  the  following  January  1;  Summer  Incompletes  must  be  completed 
by  the  following  February  1.  If  all  course  work  is  not  satisfactorily  completed  on  schedule, 
the  Incomplete  grade  will  become  an  Unsatisfactory. 

Extensions  for  Incompletes  may  be  granted  only  for  exceptional  (not  instructional)  circum- 
stances by  the  Associate  Dean  after  discussion  with  the  instructor. 

Unsatisfactory,  means  that  the  student's  performance  does  not  meet  the  requirements  for 
course  credit.  If  an  unsatisfactory  rating  is  received  in  a  required  course,  the  course  may 
be  retaken.  Should  the  new  rating  be  satisfactory,  it  will  replace  the  former  unsatisfactory 
rating.  A  doctoral  student  with  two  unsatisfactory  ratings  or  four  marginals  (or  one  un- 
satisfactory and  two  marginals)  will  be  referred  to  the  Associate  Dean  and  may  be  asked 
to  withdraw  from  the  program.  Any  Masters  student  with  two  or  more  marginals,  or  one 
marginal  and  one  unsatisfactory  will  be  referred  to  the  Associate  Dean.  Two  uusatisfac- 
tories  or  three  marginals  constitute  grounds  for  dismissal  from  the  Masters  program. 

Audits 

Students  may  audit  classes  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  An  audit  will  be  entered  on 
the  permanent  record  only  if  the  instructor  indicates  that  the  student  has  attended  class  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Tutorials 

A  student's  advisor  may  request  in  writing  that  the  Associate  Dean  grant  course  credit  for  a 
tutorial.  Such  a  recommendation  must  be  made  prior  to  the  tutorial  and  should  include  an 
outline  of  the  work  and  assignments  to  be  covered  as  well  as  the  circumstances  justifying  a 
tutorial  for  a  course.  In  general,  tutorials  may  not  be  used  to  replace  courses  offered  in  the 
School. 

Consortium 

Brandeis  University  is  part  of  a  consortium  including  Boston  College,  Boston  University  and 
Tufts  University,  enabling  Heller  students  to  take  courses  at  these  institutions.  Full-time  doc- 
toral students  are  permitted  to  take  a  total  of  four  courses  outside  the  Heller  School;  part-time 
Doctoral  students  and  Masters  students  may  take  two.  Students  wishing  to  take  courses  at  other 
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institutions  must  first  complete  four  Heller  School  courses  and  obtain  approval  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Dean  prior  to  enrolling  in  the  course.  Outside  courses  may  not  be  used  to  substitute  for 
courses  offered  in  the  Heller  School's  curriculum.  Students  are  usually  responsible  for  paying  full 
tuition  to  Brandeis.  In  unusual  circumstances,  students  may  request  to  waive  this  requirement. 

Special  Student  Status 

Any  individual  not  formally  admitted  to  the  Heller  School  wishing  to  take  a  course  must  apply 
for  special  student  status.  In  order  to  receive  special  student  designation  the  following  criteria 
must  be  met:  the  request  must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Associate  Dean;  tlie  consent 
of  the  instructor  of  the  course  must  be  given;  and  tuition  nmst  be  paid  pro-rated  on  the  basis  of 
full-time  study  equivalent  to  four  courses.  Special  students  may  take  only  a  total  of  two  courses. 
Enrollment  as  a  special  student  implies  no  special  consideration  for  admission  to  the  degree 
program. 

Job  Placement 

The  Heller  School  receives  announcements  from  all  over  the  country  with  openings  for  faculty, 
research  personnel,  human  services  managers,  and  policy  analysts.  Announcements  come  to  the 
School  and  are  shared  directly  with  students.  The  University's  Hiatt  Career  Development  Center 
also  provides  Heller  graduates  with  professional  assistance  in  job  placement. 

Career  workshops,  featuring  training  in  resume  writing,  interview  skills,  targeting  of  ca- 
reer goals,  and  marketing  of  individual  strengths  are  held  annually  to  aid  students  in  their  job 
search.  Contact  with  potential  employers  is  maintained  through  a  series  of  recruitment  visits  to 
the  School,  luncheons  with  colloquium  speakers,  and  correspondence  the  School  maintains  with 
various  agencies,  governmental  departments  and  universities.  For  Masters  students,  the  man- 
agement laboratory  projects  provide  an  important  source  of  professional  contacts  and  in  some 
cases,  direct  job  offers.  The  School's  faculty  and  alumni  provide  another  important  source  of 
information  about  the  job  market  and  referrals.  Heller  alumni  are  in  leadership  roles  in  the  total 
range  of  social  welfare  contexts  and  provide  a  primary  network  for  assisting  graduates  in  locating 
appropriate  professional  positions.  Frequently  alumni  recruit  graduates  directly  for  vacancies  in 
their  organizations. 


Tuition  and  Fee  Schedule 

The  following  tuition  and  fees  are  in  effect  for  the  1986-87  academic  year.  These  figures  are 
subject  to  annual  revision  by  the  Brandeis  Board  of  Trustees:  Full-time  Resident  Tuition  for 
the  Doctoral  Program,  $10,950;  Part-time  Tuition,  $925/course;  Full-time  Resident  Tuition  for 
the  12  month  Master's  Program,  $11,050;  Full-time  Resident  Tuition  for  the  15  month  Master's 
Program,  $11,550;  Part-time  Master's  Tuition,  $925/course. 

Application  Fee,  $35 

The  application  fee  is  payable  by  applicants  to  both  the  doctoral  and  masters  program  when  the 
application  is  submitted.  Applications  will  not  be  processed  without  this  fee. 
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Matriculation  Fee:  $200 

Not  refundable;  applicable  toward  tuition. 

All  students  admitted  to  either  program  are  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  deposit  of  $200 
to  reserve  a  place  in  the  entering  class.  The  deposit  is  not  refundable  but  is  applied  toward 
tuition  for  matriculants. 

Diploma  Fee,  $15 

Payable  by  all  candidates  for  the  Masters  degree. 

Transcript  Fee,  $2 

Students,  former  students,  and  graduates  who  request  official  transcripts  of  their  records  in  the 
Heller  School  are  charged  $2  for  each  copy  issued  after  the  first  one,  which  is  free.  Requests  by 
mail  for  transcripts  must  be  accompanied  by  a  check  in  the  correct  amount  payable  to  Brandeis 
University.  Transcripts  will  be  issued  only  to  those  students  whose  university  financial  records 
are  in  order. 

Student  Health  Services  Fee,  $230 

Entitles  the  graduate  student  to  use  of  the  Health  Services. 

Student  Health  Insurance  Fee,  $265 

All  students  (except  special  and  continuation  students)  are  required  to  have  personal  health 
insurance.  Payment  of  the  Insurance  Fee  entitles  the  graduate  student  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Health  Insurance  Program.  The  fee  is  payable  at  registration  and  no  portion  is 
refundable. 

Dependent  Health  Insurance  Coverage 

Although  the  health  services  offered  at  Stoneman  Infirmary  are  not  extended  to  dependents  of 
students,  an  optional  family  health  insurance  plan  is  available  to  married  students  for  a  fee  of 
$465  for  student  and  spouse  and  $6.35  for  the  family  plan.  Special  Students  are  not  eligible  for 
this  plan. 

Parking  Fee:   $25-$40 

Payable  annually  at  fall  registration  for  privilege  of  parking  an  automobile  on  campus.  Fee  varies 
with  assigned  parking  area. 

Late  Registration  Fee,  $25 

Payable  for  failure  to  complete  registration  at  the  time  announced  by  the  Heller  School. 

Incomplete  Records  Fee:  $25 

Payable  for  failure  to  complete  administrative  requirements  by  date(s)  specified  in  the  Academic 
Calendar  and/or  Catalog  (e.g.,  late  filing  of  Health  Examination  Report,  failure  to  register,  etc.). 
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Cap  and  Gown  Fee,  $13 

Payable  by  all  candidates  for  the  Masters  degree. 

Non-Resident  Fee,  $20 

i 

Students  who  have  completed  their  residency  and  who  do  not  wish  to  use  the  University  facilities 
or  who  do  not  wish  to  defer  student  loan  payments  during  the  period  in  which  they  are  preparing 
for  the  completion  of  the  degree  may  petition  for  continuation  status,  and  pay  an  annual  fee  of 

$20. 

Final  Doctoral  Fee,  $250 

This  fee  covers  all  costs  for  the  year  in  which  the  Ph.D.  degree  will  be  conferred  including  the 
costs  for  the  microfilm  publication  of  the  doctoral  dissertation,  the  publication  of  the  abstract 
of  the  dissertation  in  "Dissertation  Abstracts;"  copyright  protection;  issuance  of  a  Library  of 
Congress  number  and  appropriate  library  cards;  and  binding  of  six  copies  of  the  dissertation. 

The  final  doctoral  fee  also  covers  the  rental  expenses  for  academic  robes  for  graduation  and 
cost  of  the  diploma.  All  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  must  pay  the  $250  final  doctoral  fee 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  their  degree. 

Students  who  have  paid  the  $20  continuation  fee  in  the  final  year  may  deduct  it  from  the 
Final  Doctoral  Fee  of  $250. 

Refunds 

The  only  fee  which  may  be  refundable,  in  part,  is  the  tution  fee.  No  refund  of  the  tuition  fee 
will  be  made  because  of  illness,  absence  or  dismissal  during  the  academic  year.  If  a  student 
withdraws,  he  or  she  may  petition  the  Dean  of  the  Heller  School  for  a  partial  refund  of  tuition  in 
accordance  with  the  following:  before  the  opening  day  of  instruction:  100%  of  semester  tuition. 
On  or  before  the  second  Friday  following  the  opening  day  of  instruction:  75%  of  semester  tuition. 
On  or  before  the  fifth  Friday  following  the  opening  day  of  instruction:  50%  of  semester  tuition. 
After  the  fifth  Friday  following  the  opening  day  of  instruction:  no  refund.  All  refunds  are  subject 
to  review  and  final  approval  of  the  University  Controller  and  will  be  disbursed  only  upon  written 
request. 

Financial  Policy 

Tuition  and  fees  are  due  when  billed.  A  student  who  defaults  in  the  payment  of  indebtedness 
to  the  University  shall  be  subject  to  suspension,  dismissal,  and  refusal  of  a  transfer  of  credits  or 
issuance  of  a  transcript. 

Such  indebtedness  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  delinquency  of  a  borrower  in  repaying  a 
loan  administered  by  the  Student  Loan  Office,  and  the  inability  of  that  office  to  collect  such  a 
loan  because  the  borrower  has  discharged  the  indebtedness  through  bankruptcy  proceedings.  A 
student  who  has  been  suspended  or  dismissed  for  nonpayment  of  indebtedness  to  the  University 
may  not  be  reinstated  until  such  indebtedness  is  paid  in  full. 

University  Records  Policy 

The  Brandeis  University  records  policy  contains  procedures  and  constraints  governing  the  disclo- 
sure to  third  parties  of  personally  identifying  information  gained  from  official  records;  procedures 
and  rights  governing  student  access  to  his/her  educational  records;  the  nature  and  location  of 
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various  records  maintained  by  the  University  and  the  title  of  the  University  official  responsible 
for  their  maintenance,  supervision,  and  interpretation;  and  procedures  by  which  students  may 
seek  to  remedy  alleged  inaccuracies  in  University  records. 

Living  Expenses 

The  following  estimates  of  living  expenses  provide  some  reasonable  expectation  of  the  costs  of 
living  in  the  Boston  area  for  the  1986-87  academic  calendar  based  on  10-months  and  should  be 
proportionately  calculated  to  include  summer  months  and  a  ten  to  twelve  percent  increase  for 
1987-88  and  subsequent  academic  years. 

A  single  person  will  need  a  minimum  of  $11,200  excluding  tuition  to  cover  the  following 
living  costs:  health  fees  ($255),  books  and  xeroxed  materials  ($800),  rent  ($4000),  food  ($3500), 
and  transportation,  recreation,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  ($2,600).  For  students  with  a  family, 
calculations  should  include  an  additional  $5500  for  the  spouse  and  $2500  for  each  child. 

Financial  Aid 

The  School  attempts  to  assist  financially  as  many  students  as  possible,  although  it  expects  that 
candidates  for  admission  will  explore  a  variety  of  outside  funding  sources  such  as  private  schol- 
arships, foundation  grants  to  individuals,  state  scholarships,  G.I.  Bill  benefits  and  governmental 
loan  programs. 

The  Heller  School  receives  a  number  of  federally  sponsored  grants  which  provide  tuition 
fellowships  and  monthly  stipends  for  eligible  students.  In  addition,  the  Heller  School  has  a 
limited  number  of  fellowships  which  are  awarded  on  the  combined  basis  of  need  and  merit.  A 
number  of  research  positions  and  teaching  assistantships  are  also  available  for  qualified  students. 

Eligibility  for  financial  aid  of  any  kind  requires  a  current  Graduate  and  Professional  Student 
Financial  Services  form  (GAPSFAS)  on  file  at  the  Heller  School.  Forms  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Heller  School  or  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service  Box  CN6660,  Princeton,  N.J.  08541-6660. 

Loans 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (GSLP).  Students  may  be  eligible  for  a  guaranteed  student 
loan  if  they  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  are  accepted  for  enrollment  or  are  attending  Brandeis  University  and  are  in  good  standing 
as  determined  by  the  University; 

2.  are  carrying  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full-time  work  load; 

3.  are  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States  or  are  in  the  United  States  for  other  than  a 
temporary  purpose;  and, 

4.  can  demonstrate  need. 

Eligible  students  may  be  able  to  borrow  up  to  $5,000  in  any  academic  year  at  a  9%  interest 
rate,  and  do  not  have  to  begin  repayment  until  six  months  after  they  cease  to  be  at  least  a 
half-time  student.  The  total  amount  a  student  may  borrow  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Progam,  including  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  school  loans,  may  not  exceed  $25,000. 
Special  students  are  normally  ineligible  for  such  loans. 

Information  and  applications  for  this  program  are  available  from  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  credit  unions. 
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Students  who  plan  to  borrow  through  one  of  the  participating  sources  must  liave  on  file 
at  the  Heller  School  a  current  Graduate  and  Professional  Student  Financial  Aid  Service  form 
(GAPSFAS). 


The  University 

Brandeis  University,  founded  in  1948,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  small,  private  research 
universities  in  the  United  States. 

Brandeis  is  located  in  Waltham  about  ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  Commuter  rail  and  subway 
connections  not  far  from  campus  provide  access  to  the  metropolitan  area.  Boston-Cambridge, 
known  for  its  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity,  historical  landmarks,  and  concentration  of  distin- 
guished colleges  and  universities,  is  one  of  the  country's  most  attractive  urban  areas. 

The  Brandeis  community  also  affords  students  a  broad  diversity  of  cultural  and  professional 
events:  the  University  attracts  noted  speakers  and  artists;  there  are  weekly  classical  music  con- 
certs, and  the  Spingold  Theater  Arts  Center  stages  a  varied  program  of  entertainment.  The  Rose 
Art  Museum  offers  a  full  range  of  paintings  and  sculpture  by  prominent  foreign  and  American 
artists,  and  facilities  are  available  for  student  artists. 

The  Brandeis  campus  consists  of  250  acres  with  more  than  a  hundred  buildings.  The  Heller 
School  is  housed  in  its  own  educational  and  research  center  and  is  adjacent  to  Goldfarb  and 
Farber  Libraries.  The  school  consists  of  a  modern  building  which  contains  classrooms,  faculty  and 
student  offices,  research  facilities,  on-line  computer  terminals,  a  personal  computer  laboratory, 
a  reading  room  and  the  Heller  Lounge,  used  for  a  diversity  of  meetings,  lectures,  and  social 
occasions. 

CoUoquia  and  Lecture  Series 

Throughout  the  academic  year  numerous  guest  speakers  visit  the  Heller  School,  providing  a 
range  of  perspectives  on  issues  of  interest  to  the  Heller  community.  Weekly  colloquia,  informal 
talks,  panel  discussions  and  symposia  enable  students  to  question  the  research  findings  or  policy 
approaches  of  the  speaker.  Among  the  speakers  who  have  appeared  at  colloquia  are:  Honorable 
Chester  Atkins,  Congressman,  Massachusetts  Senate  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  Judge 
Nanette  Dembitz,  New  York  City  Family  Court;  Earl  Gadberry,  President,  ALCOA  Foundation; 
Howard  Goldman,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  (Heller),  Assistant  Director,  Mental  Health  Financing;  Richard 
Israelowitz,  Ph.D.  (Heller)  Professor  of  Social  Work,  Ben  Gurion  University,  Israel;  Cardinal 
Bernard  Law,  Archdiocese  of  Boston;  Honorable  Howard  Metzenbaum,  U.S.  Senator,  Ohio;  and, 
Paul  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sociologist,  Princeton  University. 

The  School  also  offers  a  schedule  of  research  presentations  at  which  faculty  members  and 
senior  research  associates  acquaint  the  Heller  community  with  their  current  activities. 

Evening  Benefit  Series 

Once  a  month  students  specializing  in  Employee  Benefits  are  invited  to  join  with  local  benefits 
specialists  to  hear  lectures  and  discussions  of  major  benefits  issues.  The  lectures  are  conducted 
by  invited  experts. 
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student  Participation 

Students  participate  in  a  variety  of  School  activities.  Students  elect  a  Steering  Committee  an- 
nually which  organizes  monthly  meetings  and  represents  student  interests  to  the  administration 
and  faculty.  In  addition,  student  representatives  serve  on  the  Dean's  Advisory  Committee,  Cur- 
riculum Committee,  Admissions  Committee,  Grievance  Committee  and  on  the  Heller  School's 
Board  of  Overseers. 

Student  evaluations  of  each  course  are  compiled  and  analyzed  to  help  in  assessing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  faculty,  reading  lists,  and  course  offerings. 

Meetings,  classes,  and  study  do  not  account  for  all  student  involvement  at  Heller.  Students 
are  also  involved  in  leisure  and  recreational  activities  on  campus  including  intramural  sports, 
wine  and  cheese  receptions,  School  parties  and  other  activities. 

Housing 

Most  Heller  School  students  live  in  apartments  in  Waltham,  Cambridge,  and  the  Greater  Boston 
area.  A  limited  number  of  apartments  are  available  for  graduate  students  through  the  Office 
of  Residence  Life  and  University  Housing.  The  University  also  maintains  up-to-date  listings 
for  persons  interested  in  renting  apartments,  subletting  houses,  and  sharing  apartment  with 
roommates. 

Day  Care 

The  Lemberg  Children's  Center  is  a  nonprofit,  cooperative  day  care  center  under  the  aupsices 
of  the  University  for  children  2-6  years  of  age.  The  Center  is  open  Monday  to  Friday,  8  a.m.  to 
5:45  p.m.,  twelve  months  a  year.  Tuition  is  on  a  sliding  fee  scale  with  a  limited  number  of  less 
expensive,  public  assisted  tuitions  available.  Preference  is  given  to  children  of  members  of  the 
Brandeis  community. 

Athletic  Facilities 

The  facilities  of  Shapiro  Athletic  Center  are  available  for  use  by  graduate  students  when  scheduled 
athletic  events  are  not  in  progress.  Gymnasium  facilities,  indoor  swimming  pool,  outdoor  track 
and  outdoor  tennis  courts  are  some  of  the  activities  available.  Lockers  may  be  rented  in  either 
the  gym  or  pool  area. 

Student  Center 

The  Usdan  Student  Center,  near  the  Heller  School,  houses  several  cafeterias  where  meals  and 
snacks  may  be  purchased  on  an  individual  basis  or  through  meal  plan  contracts.  Kosher  meals 
are  available  at  Sherman  Dining  Hall,  which  is  also  the  location  of  the  Stein  where  pizzas, 
hamburgers,  beer  and  wine  may  be  purchased. 

Other  facilities  at  the  student  center  include  a  bookstore,  where  all  required  course  material 
is  available,  a  post  office,  a  game  room,  and  a  travel  agency. 

Computer  Access 

The  Heller  School  has  its  own  computer  room  with  IBM  and  Digital  micro's  and  a  software 
library  as  well  as  terminals  that  allow  direct  access  to  the  University's  Feldberg  Computer 
Center.  Heller  students  may  also  use  micro  computers  at  a  University  computer  pod  located 
in  Shiffman  Hall  near  Heller  or  at  the  Feldberg  Center.    Computer  instruction  is  integrated  in 
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course  work  and  mini-courses  are  provided  for  the  use  of  special  software  programs  including 
word  processing. 

Libraries 

The  Brandeis  Goldfarb  Library  and  the  new  Farber  complex,  situated  next  to  the  Heller  School, 
house  approximately  775,000  volumes,  microfilm  holdings,  periodicals,  and  newspapers.  The 
library  also  provides  computer  assisted  library  services.  In  addition,  Heller  faculty  and  staff 
members  have  compiled  extensive  collections  in  several  substantive  areas.  Specialized  collections 
in  gerontology,  long-term  care,  and  health  policy  are  housed  at  the  School.  The  library  collection 
in  mental  health  and  mental  retardation  is  among  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  Heller  School 
Livingston  Reading  Room  contains  nearly  300  doctoral  dissertations,  management  laboratory 
project  reports,  numerous  scholarly  journals,  and  a  collection  of  selected  United  States  and 
Massachusetts  state  documents. 

Health  Services 

Health  services  are  available  for  all  Heller  students  at  the  University  Health  Center  at  Stoneman 
Infirmary  and  the  Psychological  Counseling  Center  for  an  annual  fee.  All  students  must  have 
personal  health  insurance.  A  health  insurance  plan  is  offered  through  the  Health  Center  for 
those  who  are  uninsured  or  elect  to  use  the  Health  Center  plan. 

The  Heller  School  Alumni  Association 

The  School's  Alumni  Association  was  established  in  the  early  '70s  with  membership  automatic 
for  all  graduates.  Since  1978,  the  Association  has  been  enriched  with  the  introduction  of  our 
more  recent  MMHS  graduates.   Representation  of  our  alumni  is  assured  on  the 

School's  Board  of  Overseers  and  on  the  National  Board  of  the  University's  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

There  is  regular  communication  with  alumni  and  twice  a  year  the  School  publishes  and  mails 
Footnotes  to  all  alumni.  Special  alumni  events  are  held  yearly  in  Boston,  at  regions  throughout 
the  country  and  at  national  professional  meetings. 

The  Association  has  been  an  effective  network:  recommending  new  students,  suggesting 
dissertation  opportunities,  making  known  job  possibilities  and  serving  as  both  a  professional 
and  social  exchange  for  its  members. 
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FACULTY  AND  RESEARCH  STAFF 

Stuart  H.  Altman,  Dean  of  the  Heller  School,  is  an  economist  whose  research  interests  are 
primarily  in  the  area  of  Federal  health  policy.  He  is  at  present,  Chairman  of  the  Congressiou- 
ally  legislated  Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commission.  He  is  currently  President  of  the 
Foundation  for  Health  Services  Research  and  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  serves  on  the  Editorial  Boards  of  Compensation  Benefits  and 
Management  and  Health  Policy. 

Between  1971  and  1976,  Dean  Altman  was  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and 
Evaluation/Health  at  HEW.  While  serving  in  that  position,  he  was  one  of  the  principal  contrib- 
utors to  the  development  and  advancement  of  the  Administration's  National  Health  Insurance 
proposal.  From  1973  to  1974,  he  was  also  deputy  administrator  at  the  Cost  of  Living  Council, 
where  he  was  responsible  for  developing  the  Council's  program  on  health  care  cost  containment. 

Recent  publications  include,  "The  Growing  Physician  Surplus:  Will  it  Bankrupt  or  Benefit 
the  U.S.  Health  System,"  and  "Financing  Hospital  Care:  An  Uncertain  Future,"  and  "Will 
the  Medicare  Prospective  Payment  System  Succeed:  Technical  Adjustments  Can  Make  the 
Difference." 

Lawrence  N.  Bailis,  a  political  scientist,  is  a  senior  research  associate  at  the  Center  for 
Human  Resources.  His  principal  research  and  teaching  interests  include  the  design,  implemen- 
tation, and  evaluation  of  human  service  programs,  and  the  role  of  community  groups  in  these 
processes.  His  current  research  includes  a  comparative  analysis  of  programs  funded  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  by  private  companies,  and  several  studies  of  employment  programs  for 
welfare- recipients  and  other  disadvantaged  groups.  Representative  among  his  publications  are 
"Private  Sector  Initiatives:  Vegematic  of  the  1980s?"  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Hum,an 
Services,  "Humphrey-Hawkins,  Workfare,  and  Attila  the  Hun,"  and  Bread  or  Justice:  Grassroots 
Organizing  m  the   Welfare  Rights  Movement. 

Dennis  Beatrice  is  an  adjunct  faculty  member  and  former  Associate  Director  and  Senior 
Research  Associate  of  the  Bigel  Institute  for  Health  Policy.  He  served  in  the  Medicaid  Division 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  six  years,  including  two  years  as  Director 
of  Medicaid. 

Ralph  E.  Berry,  Jr.,  an  economist,  is  an  adjunct  professor.  His  principal  research  interest 
is  health  economics.  He  has  researched  and  published  in  the  areas  of  health  care  regulation;  the 
economic  cost  of  disease,  and  public  policy.  Representative  among  his  publications  are:  "Cost 
and  Efficiency  in  the  Production  of  Hospital  Services,"  The  Economic  Cost  of  Alcohol  Abuse, 
and  "Research  Needs  for  Future  Policy"  in  Hospital  Cost  Containment.  He  is  an  associate  editor 
of  The  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  boards  of  Inquiry  and 
The  Urban  and  Social  Change  Review. 

Christine  E.  Bishop  is  an  economist  specializing  in  health  economics,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  production  and  demand  for  long-term  care  services  by  the  elderly.  Recent 
publications  have  been  concerned  with  the  determinants  of  living  arrangements  of  the  elderly 
and  the  problems  of  supplying  long-term  care  insurance  to  the  elderly.  She  has  also  can'ied  out 
research  concerning  the  health  care  work  force,  nursing  home  investment  and  cost,  and  home 
health  care.  She  consults  to  various  federal  agencies  on  research  and  policy  issues. 
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Gerald  W.  Bush  lias  extensive  experience  in  the  public,  private  and  not-for-profit  sectors. 
He  has  held  positions  as  Senior  Vice  President  of  Human  Resources  for  a  Fortune  top  10  corpo- 
ration and  in  the  consulting  industry.  He  was  a  Presidential  Appointee  in  both  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations  and  served  three  years  as  a  city  commissioner  in  Boston,  MA.  He  is 
President  of  the  National  Head  Injury  Foundation  and  a  founding  director  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Urban  Economic  Development.  At  the  Heller  School,  he  directs  the  Employee  Benefits 
Program.  He  is  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  journal.  Compensation  and  Benefits  Management. 

Erik  Payne  Butler  is  Lecturer  and  Director  of  the  Center  for  Human  Resources.  An  expe- 
rienced manager  and  policymaker  in  human  resource  programs,  he  directs  the  Center  for  Human 
Resources'  work  in  youth  employment  and  education,  welfare  studies  and  human  resource  man- 
agement training.  He  also  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  management  of  non-profit  organizations, 
in  public-private  partnerships,  and  in  progressive  education  for  school  dropouts.  He  came  to  the 
Heller  School  in  1979  after  running  employment  and  training  programs  for  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  took  a  leave  in  1980  to  be  Executive  Director  of  the  White  House  Task  Force  on  Youth 
Employment.  With  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  from  Harvard,  Dr.  Butler  plans  to 
teach  a  new  course,  "Managing  Human  Resource  Programs"  at  the  Heller  School,  and  works 
as  the  Coordinator  of  the  Management  Laboratory  Program  for  the  Masters  in  Management  of 
Human  Services  Program. 

James  J.  Callahan,  Jr.,  is  currently  Director  of  an  NIMH  funded  mental  health  training 
program,  a  lecturer/senior  research  associate  and  Director  of  the  Policy  Center  on  Aging.  He 
has  ext.ensive  background  in  public  administration,  research  and  education.  His  public  sector 
experience  includes  service  in  Massachusetts  as  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health,  Secretary  of 
Elder  Affaiis,  Commissioner  for  Medical  Assistance  (Medicaid)  and  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
the  health  and  welfare  Rate  Setting  Commission.  Dr.  Callahan  previously  served  as  Director 
of  the  Heller  School's  Levinson  Policy  Institute  conducting  long  term  care  research  and  was 
Director  of  the  Ph.D.  Program  in  1982  and  198.3. 

Marcia  R.  Chaiken  is  a  Senior  Research  Associate  at  the  National  Institute  for  Sentencing 
Alternatives.  Before  coming  to  NISA,  Dr.  Chaiken  was  a  Senior  Research  Sociologist  at  Hamil- 
ton, Rabinovitz  and  Szanton.  Prior  to  that  she  worked  as  a  research  sociologist  at  the  Rand 
Corporation  and  was  a  visiting  lecturer  in  sociology  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Dr.  Chaiken  is  completing  a  study  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  to  assess  selection 
criteria  used  in  career  criminal  prosecution  programs.  While  at  Rand,  she  conducted  research 
to  determine  predictors  of  serious,  high  rate  criminal  behavior.  She  has  written  several  articles 
and  monographs,  and  is  the  co-author  of  Varieties  of  Criminal  Behavior,  published  by  the  Rand 
Corporation  in  1982.  She  received  her  doctorate  in  sociology  from  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

Linda  M.  Chatters  is  a  developmental  psychologist  who  specializes  in  the  area  of  aging 
and  human  development  and  survey  research  methodology.  Her  current  research  interests  include 
subjective  well-  being  evaluations  among  older  groups,  family  support  systems,  self-perceived 
health  status,  and  the  role  of  religion  and  the  church  as  a  source  of  informal  assistance  to  elderly. 
A  special  focus  of  her  work  concerns  research  on  minority  elderly  persons  and  the  influence  of 
cultural  factors  on  the  aging  process.  She  is  formerly  a  research  investigator  and  National 
Institute  on  Aging  research  fellow  with  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at  The  University  of 
Michigan.  Dr.  Chatters  has  had  considerable  experience  with  survey  research  methods  and  data 
collection  efforts.   She  is  a  member  of  the  Gerontological  Society  of  America  and  the  American 
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Psychological  Association  and  has  publislied  in  the  Journal  of  Gerontology,   The  Gerontologist, 
Journal  of  Black  Studies,  and  The  Black  Scholar. 

Mark  D.  Corrigan  is  the  director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Sentencing  Alternatives  at 
the  Heller  School.  He  has  extensive  background  in  corrections  management  and  criminal  justice 
policy  development.  For  two  years  prior  to  his  appointment  at  Brandeis,  Mr.  Corrigan  served  as 
first  deputy  commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Corrections.  He  has  also  worked 
as  executive  deputy  commissioner  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Correctional  Services, 
and  special  assistant  to  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay.  His  areas  of  expertise  are  sentencing  reform, 
prison  and  jail  overcrowding  and  corrections.  Mr.  Corrigan  is  co-author  of  Cutback  Management 
in  Criminal  Justice:  A  Manual  of  Readings  and  has  also  written  articles  on  this  same  topic  as  a 
consultant  and  executive  trainer  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections. 

William  Crown  is  an  economist  and  regional  planner  who  specializes  in  macroeconomic 
issues  of  demographic  change.  His  current  research  interests  include  the  "burden"  of  an  aging 
society  and  the  state  economic  impacts  of  elderly  migration.  From  1978  to  1982,  he  was  a 
researcher  and  project  director  for  the  Multiregional  Planning  Project  at  MIT.  Recent  papers 
include  "Some  Thoughts  on  Refornmlating  the  Dependency  Ratio"  and  "Trends  in  the  Economic 
Status  of  the  Aged  and  the  Implications  for  State  Policy."  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  the  Regional  Science  Association,  and  the  Gerontological  Society  of  America. 

Susan  P.  Curnan,  formerly  director  of  a  Youthwork  National  Exemplary  Demonstration 
Project  in  New  England,  is  senior  research  associate  and  director  of  Program  Assistance  at 
the  Center  for  Human  Resources.  Ms.  Curnan  holds  an  M.F.S.  in  Resource  Planning  and 
Management  from  Yale  University  and  B.A.  and  M.S.  degrees  from  Stony  Brook  University  and 
New  York  University  at  New  Palz.  Her  work  at  Brandeis  for  the  last  three  years  has  been 
focused  in  the  area  of  youth  employment  and  education,  including  policy  analysis,  program 
design  and  evaluation  projects  in  more  than  two  dozen  cities  around  the  country.  A  specialist  in 
projects  designed  to  enhance  the  employability  and  employment  prospects  of  young  people,  with 
particular  expertise  in  competency  based  program  design  and  worksite  training,  Ms.  Curnan 
provides  direct  pragmatic  technical  assistance  to  Private  Industry  Councils,  Service  Delivei-y 
Areas  and  local  educational  agencies  under  JTPA. 

Henry  S.  G.  Cutter,  a  research  social  psychologist  at  the  Veterans  Administration  Medical 
Center,  Brockton,  MA,  specializes  in  the  field  of  alcoholism.  Current  research  interests  include 
analysis  of  the  motives  for  drinking  (and  not  drinking)  among  alcoholics  and  rate  of  relapse 
to  drinking  after  treatment,  influence  of  spouse  as  model  on  drinking  behavior  among  married 
couples,  and  the  role  of  endogenous  brain  opiates  in  ethanol  analgesia.  Professor  Cutter  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  evaluation  of  treatment  for  married  alcoholics  and  their  wives 
and  in  the  group  treatment  of  the  drug-dependent  in  therapeutic  communities.  Currently  he  is 
developing  a  rating  scale  for  the  measurement  of  "alcoholic  denial"  and  exploring  the  utility  of 
pain  tolerance  as  an  indicator  of  favorable  response  to  treatment  among  substance-dependent 
persons.  He  is  also  a  liason  between  the  Florence  Heller  School  and  the  Health  Services  Research 
and  Development  program  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  His  aim  is  to  focus  the  expertise  and 
interest  of  Heller  faculty  and  students  on  health  policy,  planning  and  research  issues  relevant  to 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

Larry  M.  Diamond  is  a  sociologist  whose  major  interest  is  in  alternative  health  and  social 
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service  delivery  systems.  He  has  conducted  cost  effectiveness  studies  of  independent  living  centers 
and  extended  sheltered  employment  programs  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  a  national  investigation 
of  community  based  alternatives  to  institutionalization  for  at-risk  populations.  He  was  a  principal 
staff  member  of  the  National  Social/HMO  Demonstration,  a  project  testing  the  efficacy  of  an 
integrated  prepaid  health  and  long  term  care  delivery  system  for  elders.  Currently,  Dr.  Diamond 
is  co-director  of  a  national  study  of  corporate  retiree  health  benefits  plans  and  the  effects  of 
Medicare  and  other  federal  policy  changes  on  such  plans.  Dr.  Diamond  has  published  articles  in 
The  Health  Care  Finance  Review  and  The  Gerontologist  and  has  submitted  several  monographs 
to  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Stephen  F.  Fournier,  an  adjunct  faculty  member,  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Urban  Studies  and  Planning  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  His  current  research 
focuses  oil  the  linkages  between  migration,  trade  and  regional  economic  growth.  His  computer 
expertise  stems  from  six  years  of  programming  involving  several  IBM  and  Digital  systems.  He 
is  familiar  with  and  has  led  seminars  on  some  of  the  leading  software  packages  including  Lotus, 
WordPerfect  and  SPSSx.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Regional  Science  Association. 

Barry  L.  Friedman  has  worked  extensively  in  the  area  of  income  maintenance.  He  has 
conducted  many  studies  relating  to  welfare  and  work  ranging  from  econometric  studies  to  process 
analyses  of  program  design  and  administration.  He  has  worked  on  evaluations  of  social  service 
programs  and  was  involved  in  a  study  of  contracting  social  services.  He  has  been  investigating 
the  role  of  the  private  business  sector  in  providing  social  protections  and  how  well  these  private 
protections  are  integrated  with  protections  from  government.  He  has  also  begun  working  on  the 
development  of  social  policy  and  social  welfare  institutions  in  developing  countries,  particularly 
China. 

Janet  Zollinger  Giele,  a  sociologist,  specializes  in  research  on  women,  aging  and  the  life 
course,  and  family  policy.  Since  1980,  she  has  directed  research  on  women's  changing  life  patterns 
in  a  study  funded  by  the  Lilly  Endowment  and  the  National  Institute  on  Aging.  From  1962-1970, 
she  taught  at  Wellesley  College,  and  has  been  a  Fellow  and  Senior  Fellow  of  the  Bunting  Institute 
of  Radcliffe  College.  In  1972,  she  was  named  Principal  Consultant  to  the  Ford  Foundation  Task 
Force  on  Women  and  published  her  findings  in  Women:  Roles  and  Status  in  Eight  Countries 
(1977)  and  Women  and  the  Future:  Changing  Sex  Roles  m  Modern  America  (1978).  In  1977- 
78,  she  directed  a  year- long  seminar  on  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  that  resulted  in 
collection  of  papers  on  Women  m  the  Middle  Years  (1982).  She  is  currently  at  work  on  her 
fourth  book  Two  Paths  to  Equality:  Women's  Suffrage  and  Woman's  Temperance,  an  account 
of  the  nineteenth  century  feminist  movement. 

David  G.  Gil,  a  social  worker  and  social  scientist,  teaches  social  theory,  social  philosophy, 
social  policy,  and  political  action.  His  research  and  practice  focus  on  social  and  individual 
problems  intrinsic  to  capitalism  and  on  strategies  to  transform  capitalist  states  into  democratic- 
socialist  commonwealths.  Before  coming  to  Brandeis  in  1964,  he  worked  in  agriculture,  industry, 
and  social  work  in  Sweden,  Palestine,  Israel,  and  the  United  States.  His  writings  include  The 
Challenge  of  Social  Equality,  Beyond  The  Jungle,  Violence  Against  Children,  Unravelling  Social 
Policy,  Toward  Social  and  Economic  Justice,  (co-editor),  and  Child  Abuse  and  Violence  (editor), 
as  well  as  numerous  journal  articles.  He  has  served  on  the  editorial  boards  of  several  professional 
journals  and  has  taught  at  Washington  University,  Smith  College,  Harvard  University  Extension, 
and  McGill  University.  He  has  recently  served  as  President  of  the  Association  for  Humanist 
Sociology  and  is  now  director  of  the  Center  for  Social  Change  Practice  and  Theory  at  the  Heller 
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School. 

Jay  Greenberg  teaches  in  the  area  of  long  term  care  planning  and  policies.  He  heads  the 
Social  Maintenance  Organization  demonstration  project.  His  professional  activities  have  focused 
on  the  needs  of  tlie  elderly  and  the  problems  confronted  by  state  and  federal  government  in 
developing  effective  forms  of  delivery  for  health  and  community-based  support  services.  He  has 
served  as  a  consultant  to  numerous  federal,  state  and  local  governments  including  the  National 
Governor's  Association  and  HCFA's  Long-Term  Care  Demonstration  Projects. 

Leonard  W.  Gnienberg  has  been  working  for  the  last  ten  years  as  a  health  planner 
and  policy  analyst  specializing  in  the  area  of  long-term  care.  He  has  developed  certificate  of 
need  guidelines  for  long-term  care  institutions  for  tlie  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  has 
coordinated  a  large-scale  evaluation  of  tlie  Pennsylvania  Domiciliary  Care  Program.  Currently 
he  is  designing  an  experimental  health  and  social  service  program  for  chronically  impaired  elderly, 
which  will  integrate  concepts  from  experimental  community  care  organizations  and  from  health 
maintenance  organizations. 

Andrew  B.  Hahn,  is  Assistant  Dean  for  External  Programs  and  Lecturer.  He  conducts 
policy  analysis,  training,  and  demonstration  projects  for  federal  agencies,  corporations  and  major 
foundations  on  the  employment  problems  of  disadvantaged  persons.  His  recent  book.  What 
Works  m  Youth  Employment  Policy,  with  Robert  Lerman,  is  a  synthesis  of  practical  lessons 
for  program  managers  and  policymakers  about  effective  youth  employment  strategies.  A  new 
interest  .is  focused  on  the  evaluation  of  privately  provided  employee  benefits  and  the  relationship 
between  benefits  coverage  and  human  resource  problems  such  as  turnover  and  productivity.  With 
graduate  degrees  from  Harvard  and  the  Heller  School,  Dr.  Hahn  teaches  Program  Evaluation 
Research  and  Employment  and  Training  Policy  at  the  Heller  School. 

Leonard  J.  Hausman  has  responsibility  for  three  programs.  He  is  director  of  the  Center 
for  Social  Policy  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Program  on  Labor  in  China,  and  the  Peter  E.  Heller 
Program  on  the  National  Social  Conscience  and  the  Future  of  the  Social  Protection  System.  He 
currently  is  writing  a  book  on  the  social  protection  systems.  He  also  assisted  in  the  development 
of  the  Bigel  Institute  for  Health  Policy. 

Kenneth  J.  Jones  is  interested  in  the  area  of  cost,  financing  and  efficacy  of  various  service 
modalities  for  the  developmentally  disabled.  Recent  publications  include  "The  Costs  of  Ideal 
Services  to  the  Developmentally  Disabled  Under  Varying  Levels  of  Adequacy,"  and  "Policy 
Implications  for  the  Five- Year  Study  of  Cost  and  Services  Needs  of  tlie  Developmentally  Disabled. 
He  teaches  in  the  areas  of  computers,  multivariate  analysis  and  forecasting  time  series.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Albert  L.  Kramer,  a  district  court  judge  in  Massachusetts,  specializes  in  criminal  justice 
and  the  politics  and  administration  of  government.  He  was  chief  policy  adviser  to  former  Mas- 
sachusetts Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent  with  responsibility  for  policy  development,  drafting  and 
writing  major  state  policy  papers  and  speeches.  He  was  founder  and  director  of  The  National  In- 
stitute for  Sentencing  Alternatives  (NISA)  at  Brandeis,  the  Massachusetts  Law  Reform  Institute 
and  executive  director  of  the  Voluntary  Defenders  Committee,  Inc. 

Marty  Wyngaarden  Krauss  is  the  Director  of  the  Starr  Center  on  Mental  Retardation 
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and  tlie  Mental  Retardation  Training  Program.  She  is  also  the  Director  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Department  at  the  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  Center  for  Mental  Retardation.  Her  current 
research  projects  include  a  longitudinal  assessment  of  the  impacts  of  early  intervention  programs, 
a  national  survey  of  programs  serving  elderly  mentally  retarded  persons,  and  ongoing  analysis  of 
services  to  handicapped  persons  using  statewide  management  information  systems.  She  is  a  co- 
author of  Coming  Back:  The  Community  Experiences  of  Deinstitutionalized  Mentally  Retarded 
Persons  as  well  as  numerous  articles  and  chapters  on  service  delivery  issues  for  persons  with 
handicapping  conditions. 

Norman  R.  Kurtz,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Heller  School  for  Educational  Programs  is  a 
sociologist  with  primary  research  interests  in  alcohol  policy  and  criminal  justice.  His  primary 
teaching  contribution  is  in  the  area  of  statistics  and  research  design.  His  recent  publications  h.-ive 
focused  on  alcohol  treatment  in  work  settings,  issues  in  drunk  driving  and  developing  scales  for 
assessing  motives  and  reasons  that  lead  alcoholics  to  sobriety.  He  also  serves  as  the  Associate 
Director  for  Research  in  the  National  Institute  for  Sentencing  Alternatives.  He  also  serves  on 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol. 

Robert  Lerrnan,  is  an  economist  who  works  on  research  and  policies  that  deal  with  poverty, 
income  inequality,  unemployment,  and  family  instability.  While  at  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  he  actively  participated  in 
efforts  to  reform  welfare  and  to  reshape  youth  employment  policies.  His  1985  paper,  "Separating 
Income  Support  from  Income  Supplementation"  won  first  prize  in  a  national  contest  for  the  best 
essay  on  how  to  restructure  U.S.  income  support  programs.  He  co-authored  a  1985  book.  What 
Works  m  Youth  Employment  Policy?  Dr.  Lerrnan  has  also  conducted  studies  of  Israeli  income 
maintenance  and  housing  policies.  He  is  currently  doing  research  on  young  absent  fathers  and 
on  reducing  poverty  outside  the  welfare  system  under  grants  from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Walter  Leutz  is  a  Senior  Research  Associate  at  the  Health  Policy  Center.  Dr.  Leutz  has 
worked  on  the  Social/Health  Maintenance  Project  since  1981,  leading  the  development  of  financ- 
ing, risk  sharing,  cost  estimate,  and  benefit  systems.  Recently,  he  has  been  the  Director  of  the 
S/HMO  Demonstration,  in  charge  of  day-to-day  management  of  the  project  and  communication 
with  sites  and  government  agencies.  Dr.  Leutz  is  also  a  graduate  of  Brandeis'  Heller  School 
where  his  concentration  was  in  the  economics  of  aging. 

Lance  Liebman  teaches  the  course  in  law  and  policy.  He  is  associate  dean  and  professor 
of  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  was  law  clerk  to 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron  White  and  worked  for  two  years  as  assistant  to  New  York  City 
Mayor  John  Lindsay.  His  recent  books  include  Property  and  Law;  Ethnic  Relations  in  America; 
Public  Duties:   The  Moral  Obligations  of  Government  Officials. 

Joanna  Lion,  is  a  medical  sociologist  who  was  associated  for  nearly  ten  years  with  the 
Center  for  Health  Administration  Studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Business  School.  She 
has  also  had  practical  public  policy  experience  working  for  two  state  hospital  associations.  Her 
major  policy  interests  include  ambulatory  care,  case  mix  studies,  and  costs  of  health  care  related 
to  reimbursement  policy.  Her  most  recent  publication  is  "A  Comparison  of  Hospital  Outpatient 
Departments  and  Private  Practice"  in  the  Health  Care  Financing  Review,  Summer,  1985.  She 
is  a  consultant  to  the  National  Center  for  Health  Services  Research  (NCHSR)  and  the  principal 
investigator  on  grants  from  NCHSR;  HCFA,  and  Blue  Cross  of  Greater  New  York. 
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Thomas  G.  McGuire  is  an  associate  professor  of  economics  at  Boston  University.  He 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  economics  from  Yale  University.  lie  has  published  articles  in  public  finance, 
and  the  economics  of  health  and  mental  health.  He  is  author  of  Financing  Psychotherapy:  Costs, 
Effects  and  Public  Policy  (Ballinger,  1981)  and  co-author  (with  Burton  Weisbrod)  of  Economics 
and  Mental  Health  (USGPO  1981).  His  current  research  concerns  the  financing  and  regulation 
of  mental  health  services. 

Fred  McKinney  is  an  economist  whose  major  interests  are  health  labor  markets  and  the 
economics  of  poverty.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  national  study  of  the  allied  health  labor 
market.  The  focus  of  the  report  is  to  project  future  demands  and  supplies  in  some  of  the  larger 
allied  health  occupations.  The  research  is  being  funded  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York. 
Additionally,  he  is  working  with  the  Urban  League  of  Connecticut  on  the  economic  conditions 
of  blacks  in  the  state. 

Jerry  Mechling  teaches  management  of  information  systems.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  pub- 
lic affairs  from  Princeton  University  and  has  had  extensive  public  service  experience,  including 
terms  as  director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  Boston  and  assistant  administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Administration  in  New  York  City.  Dr.  Mecliling  is  a  consultant 
in  general  management,  strategic  and  economic  analysis,  financial  management,  and  the  design 
and  implementation  of  innovative  technologies  and  programs;  he  also  teaches  at  the  Kennedy 
School  at  Harvard  University. 

Susan  G.  Miller  is  the  associate  director  of  the  Center  for  Social  Policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  Dr.  Miller  is  the  former  executive  director  of  the  Institute  for  Middle  East  Peace  and 
Development  at  CUNY.  She  is  an  expert  on  Arab-Israel  relations,  with  specific  interests  in 
conflict  resolution,  health  policy,  and  economic  and  social  development  in  the  Middle  East.  Dr. 
Miller  has  lived  for  a  total  of  10  years  in  Afghanistan,  Israel,  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  During  the 
fall  1986  semester,  she  is  offering  a  course  at  NEJS  on  "State  and  Society  in  the  Middle  East." 

Phyllis  H.  Mutschler  currently  is  conducting  research  in  two  areas:  First,  the  retirement 
decision  and  its  consequences  for  retiree  financial  well-being;  Second,  the  provision  of  informal 
supports  to  frail  elders  living  in  the  community.  Dr.  Mutschler  has  recently  completed  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  financial  incentives,  job  characteristics  and  health  status  on  the  decision  to 
retire  early.  With  Dr.  Giele,  she  is  analyzing  the  National  Long-Term  Caie  Survey  to  discover 
which  factors  contribute  to  high  stress  among  family  members  who  provide  care  to  frail  elderly 
relatives.  Between  1972  and  1982  she  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Simmons  and  Boston 
University  School  of  Social  Work. 

Dale  G.  Parent  is  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Sentencing  Alternatives. 
Prior  to  this  position  Mr.  Parent  completed  a  monograph  on  Sentencing  Guidelines  while  working 
as  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  at  Yale  Law  School.  From  1978  to  1982,  he  served  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Minnesota  Sentencing  Guidelines  Commission.  In  that  capacity,  he  was  responsible  for 
planning,  developing,  and  implementing  the  first  legislatively  authorized  statewide  guidelines 
system  in  the  country.  Mr.  Parent  also  worked  as  a  Senior  Research  Analyst  for  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Corrections,  and  as  Chief  Correctional  Planner  for  the  Minnesota  Governor's 
Commission  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control.  He  has  also  provided  consultant  services  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  and  to  a  number  of  states  developing  sentencing  and  parole 
guidelines. 
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Jeffrey  Prot.tas  is  a  senior  research  associate  at.  the  Health  Policy  Center.  He  is  currently 
engaged  in  researcli  regarding  the  interaction  between  technology,  public  policy  and  social  values 
in  the  area  of  organ  transplantation.  Dr.  Prottas  is  an  appointee  to  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Organ  Transplantation.  He  is  also  involved  in  a  number  of  projects  examining  attempts  in 
restructuring  health  care  systems  using  gatekeeping  and  case  management  approaches,  both  in 
prinjary  care  and  long-term  care  settings. 

David  Rosenbloom  teaches  a  course  in  management  of  health  care  organizations.  Mr. 
Rosenbloom  was  commissioner  of  Health  and  Hospitals  in  Boston  and  recently  headed  Mayor 
White's  Special  Task  Force  which  designed  a  plan  for  implementation  of  the  public  service  cut- 
backs caused  by  Proposition  2  1/2.  He  received  his  PhD  in  political  science  from  MIT  and  has 
conducted  research  on  various  political  and  public  management  topics. 

Stephen  R.  Rosenthal  has  been  working  in  the  field  of  public  management  since  the  late 
1960s.  For  more  than  ten  years  he  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Management,  where  he  teaches  operations  management  and  the  management  of  technology.  He 
has  also  held  visiting  faculty  appointments  at  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Columbia  Universities.  He 
has  served  as  a  consultant,  operations  analyst,  policy  analyst  and  program  manager  for  a  variety 
of  public  sector  agencies  at  the  federal,  state,  regional,  and  local  levels  of  government  and  in 
corporations  in  several  ijidustries.  His  research  interests  involve  the  management  of  technological 
innovation,  implementation  of  public  policy,  and  the  performance  of  public  service  delivery 
systems  in  fields  of  application  including  the  human  services,  housing  and  transportation.  His 
publications  include  articles  in  The  Public  Administration  Review,  Public  Policy,  Policy  Analysis, 
Human  System.s  Managem.ent  and  Urban  Analysis  as  well  as  a  book.  Managing  Government 
Operations. 

Alice  Sapienza  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Management  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  and  a  member  of  Heller's  adjunct  faculty  where  she  teaches  Managerial  Accounting.  Her 
major  research  interests  are:  (1)  the  interaction  between  culture  and  organizational  strategy; 
(2)  the  quality  of  work  life  in  the  field  of  honiecare;  and  (3)  innovation  in  the  pharmaceutical 
industry.  Ms.  Sapienza  received  her  D.B.A.  from  the  Harvard  Business  School. 

Steven  Sass  earned  his  Ph.D.  in  U.S.  economic  history  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Bentley  College  and  Rutgers 
University.  His  publications  include  The  Pragmatic  Imagination:  A  History  of  the  Wharton 
School,  1881-1981,  Entrepreneurial  Historians  and  History:  Leadership  and  Rationality  in  Ameri- 
can Economic  Historiography  and  "The  Managerial  Ideology  and  the  American  Business  School." 
Currently,  he  is  writing  a  history  of  the  U.S.  private  pension  institution  for  the  Pension  Research 
Council. 

James  H.  Schulz,  an  economist,  specializes  in  the  areas  of  income  maintenance,  pension 
policy,  and  the  economics  of  aging.  Prior  to  coming  to  Brandeis  he  worked  at  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Budget  and  Management  and  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  Prof.  Schulz  is  a  nationally 
known  consultant  on  pensions  and  retirement  policies  -  testifying  before  Congress,  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Pension  Policy,  and  the  National  Commission  on  Social  Security.  A  former 
President  of  the  Gerontological  Society  of  America,  he  received  the  Society's  Kleemier  award 
in  198.3  for  outstanding  research  in  aging.  His  books  include:  Providing  Adequate  Retirement 
Income,  The  Economics  of  Aging,  and  International  Perspectives  on  Aging. 
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Donald  R.  Simons  is  Professor  of  accounting  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Oshkosh,  and 
former  Associate  Professor  nt  Boston  University  School  of  Management,  where  he  was  actively 
involved  with  the  Healtli  and  Public  Management  Programs.  His  current  teaching  and  research 
interests  include  financial  reporting  and  management  control  in  nonprofit  organizations. 

Freya  Sonenstein  is  an  adjunct  faculty  member.  She  has  worked  extensively  in  the  area 
of  family  and  child  health  and  welfare.  She  has  been  a  Senior  Research  Associate  at  the  Urban 
Institute. 

Bruce  Spitz  is  Director  of  the  PEW  Associates  Program  at  the  Health  Policy  Center.  He  is 
responsible  for  providing  assistance  to  corporate  leaders  in  selected  communities  in  the  country 
to  design  and  implement  alternative  strategies  for  cost  containment.  Over  the  past  decade, 
Mr.  Spitz  has  had  extensive  background  in  implementing  reforms  in  public  financing  that  effect 
institutional  and  direct  providers  of  health  care. 

Deborah  A.  Stone  is  the  David  R.  Pokross  Professor  of  Law  and  Social  Policy.  She  received 
her  Ph.D.  in  political  science  from  MIT.  As  a  scholar  of  the  welfare  state,  she  has  written  widely 
on  social  policy,  as  well  as  the  role  of  professions  in  contemporary  democracy.  She  is  the  author 
of  three  books:  The  Limits  of  Professional  Power,  a  study  of  health  care  in  West  Germany  and 
the  United  States;  The  Disabled  State,  an  original  theory  about  the  social  and  legal  meaning  of 
disability;  and  A  Preface  to  Public  Policy,  an  exploration  of  the  ethical  and  political  assumptions 
in  policy  analysis. 

George  Swick  is  an  adjunct  lecturer  in  the  Employee  Benefits  specialization.  He  is  the 
Retired  Chairman  of  George  B.  Buck  Consulting  Actuaries,  Inc.  He  is  an  experienced  consulting 
actuary  with  over  30  years  experience  in  all  areas  of  employee  benefits. 

Saul  Touster  is  professor  of  American  Studies  and  Director  of  the  Legal  Studies  Program  at 
Brandeis,  as  well  as  a  niember  of  the  Heller  School  faculty  where  he  teaches  in  the  fields  of  family 
and  mental  health  law.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  (A.B.,  1944;  J.D.,  1948),  he  taught  for  many  years 
at  law  schools  (e.g.,  SUNY  at  Buffalo,  1955-1968)  before  committing  himself  to  liberal  studies  in 
law  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs.  A  published  poet,  he  has  concerned  himself  over 
the  past  few  years  with  the  relation  of  literature  to  law  and  is  co-founder  and  academic  director 
of  the  award-winning  Humanities  and  the  Professions  seminars  at  Brandeis. 

Carole  C.  Upshur  is  an  adjunct  faculty  member  who  specializes  in  mental  retardation 
and  developmental  disabilities.  She  is  a  community  psychologist  with  expertise  in  child  and 
family  policy  and  program  planning  and  evaluation  of  community  services.  She  is  an  Associate 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  and  an  Associate  in  Pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center.  She  is  a  consulting  editor  of  Mental  Retardation 
and  has  authored  numerous  chapters,  articles  and  reports  on  a  range  of  human  services  policy 
and  systems  issues  as  well  as  a  book  on  How  to  Set  Up  and  Operate  a  Nonprofit  Organization: 
Guidelines  and  Procedures  for  Incorporating,  Raising  Funds  and   Writing  Grant  Proposals. 

Stanley  S.  Wallack,  an  economist,  has  been  the  director  of  the  Bigel  Institute  for  Health 
Policy  since  1978.  He  taught  at  the  University  of  Illinois  (Champaign-Urbana)  during  1968- 
70.  From  1970  to  1975,  he  was  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Health  Resources  in  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation  (HEW).  He  was  involved  in  legislative 
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development,  evaluations  and  regulations.  From  1975-1977,  he  served  as  deputy  assistant  director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  for  Health,  Income  Assistance  and  Veterans  Affairs.  In  that 
capacity,  he  worked  with  Senate  and  House  legislative  staffs  on  a  variety  of  issues,  including 
welfare  reform,  social  security  reforms,  and  health  care  reimbursement  delivery  and  financing. 
His  recent  research  has  focused  on  long-term  care  financing,  alternative  health  care  systems  and 
catastrophic  illness. 

Irving  K.  Zola,  a  sociologist,  is  primarily  interested  in  the  sociology  of  health  and  illness. 
He  has  been  on  the  editorial  board  of  several  nationally  prominent  journals,  such  as  the  Journal 
of  Health  and  Behavior,  Social  Problems,  Social  Science  and  Medicine  and  Sociology  of  Health 
and  Illness.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  journals;  has  edited  several  books,  including  Or- 
ganizational Issues  in  the  Delivery  of  Health  Services  and  Poverty  and  Health,  A  Sociological 
Analysis;  and  since  1982  he  has  written  Missing  Pieces:  A  Chronicle  of  Living  with  a  Disability, 
Ordinary  Lives:  Voices  of  Disease  and  Disability,  Independent  Living  for  Physically  Disabled 
People  (with  Nancy  Crewe),  and  Socio-Medical  Inquiries:  Recollections,  Reflections  and  Recon- 
siderations. Professor  Zola  has  had  extensive  experience  in  clinical  settings  and  has  created 
counseling  advocacy,  and  a  resource  center  devoted  to  people  with  chronic  disabilities.  He  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Disability  Studies  Quarterly. 
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PARTICIPATING  EMERITI  FACULTY 

Gunnar  Dybwad  specializes  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  and  other  developmental 
disabilities.  He  has  previously  served  as  executive  director  of  the  Child  Study  Association  of 
America  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Retarded  Citizens  and  as  consultant  to  President 
Kennedy's  Special  Assistant  on  Mental  Retardation,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  EMucation,  the  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  and  numerous  state  agen- 
cies. He  is  the  immediate  past  president  of  the  International  League  of  Societies  for  the  Mentally 
Handicapped  and  has  worked  closely  with  several  U.N.  agencies.  A  recipient  of  numerous  na- 
tional and  international  awards  in  1977,  Temple  University  awarded  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  and  in  1984,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public 
Service  from  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Rosemary  F.  Dybwad,  a  sociologist,  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  international  aspects 
of  mental  retardation  and  other  developmental  disabilities.  Prom  1964  to  1967,  she  was  co- 
director  with  Gunnar  Dybwad,  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Project  of  the  International  Union  for 
Child  Welfare,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  She  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles.  Her  International 
Directory  of  Mental  Retardation  Resources,  published  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation  is  being  revised  for  its  3rd  edition.  She  and  her  husband  have  received  numerous 
awards  for  their  distinguished  services  both  from  the  American  Association  of  Mental  Deficiency 
and  the  International  League  of  Societies  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped. 

Arnold  Gurin,  former  dean  of  the  Heller  School,  has  done  research  and  writing  in  the  fields 
of  community  organization,  social  planning,  organization  and  administration  of  social  services, 
social  work  education  and  Jewish  community  organization.  Recent  studies  include  evaluation  of 
urban  development  programs  in  Israel,  public- private  relationships  in  the  financing  and  delivery 
of  social  services,  and  the  place  of  social  policy  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  of  social  work. 

Wyatt  C.  Jones,  a  sociologist  and  social  psychologist,  studies  the  impact  of  large-scale 
interventions  on  individuals,  groups  and  society,  with  emphasis  in  the  areas  of  mental  illness, 
alcoholism,  utilization  of  health  services  and  deinstitutionalization.  His  teaching  centers  on 
research  design  and  methodology,  use  of  secondary  data,  information  systems  and  evaluation. 
He  serves  on  the  editorial  boards  of  the  Research  on  Aging,  Journal  of  Social  Science  Research, 
Evaluation  Review,  and  The  Gerontologist,  and  has  co-authored  a  textbook.  Social  Problems:  A 
Social  Policy  Perspective. 

Robert  Morris'  research  interests  include  policy  and  program  development  in  social  ser- 
vices, health  care  and  aging.  In  recent  years,  he  has  served  in  consulting  and  advisory  capacities 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  the  former  de- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  and  many 
books,  including  Social  Policies  of  the  American  Welfare  State,  and  was  editor-in-chief  of  the 
16th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Work  and   Welfare. 

Robert  Perlman  has  research  interests  in  social  services  delivery  and  in  policy  analysis 
from  the  perspective  of  the  American  family.  He  recently  edited  Family  Home  Care:  Critical 
Issues  for  Services  and  Policies  and  is  the  author  of  Consumers  and  Social  Services.  He  has 
taught  social  planning  and  is  co-author,  with  Arnold  Gurin,  of  Community  Organization  and 
Social  Planning  and,  with  Roland  Warren,  of  Families  in  the  Energy  Crisis. 
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John  P.  Spiegel,  a  psychiatrist,  is  director  of  the  program  in  Ethnicity  and  Mental  Health. 
His  teaching  involves  social  psychiatry,  and  ethnicity  and  mental  health  with  special  emphasis  on 
policies  relating  to  mental  health  training  and  service  delivery.  A  past-  president  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association  (APA),  he  is  a  member  of  the  APA  board  of  trustees,  of  the  American 
Family  Therapy  Association,  president  of  the  Mental  Health  Film  Board,  a  past-  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Psychoanalysis,  and  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Rim  College  of  Psychiatrists. 
He  is  on  the  editorial  board  of  several  mental  health  professional  journals,  and  recently  wrote 
an  introductory  chapter  to  "Ethnicity  and  Family  Therapy,"  edited  by  McGolbrick,  et  al. 
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OFFICERS  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

Stuart  H.  Altman,  Ph.D. 
Dean 

Norman  R.  Kurtz,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean  for  Educational  Programs 

Anne  E.  Freeman 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Dean 

Deena  M.  Siegel,  BA 

Assistant  to  tiie  Associate  Dean 

Cecile  Papiruo,  BBA 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  Alumni, 

Development  and  Special  Projects 

Hazel  D.  Miele,  BA 

Registrar  and- Director  of  Admissions 

Shannon  E.  Jackson,  BA 
Staff  Assistant  to  the  Registrar 

Kathryn  O'Connell,  BA 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Associate  Dean 

Barbara  Wakefield,  BS 

Director  of  Financial  Services  and  Student  Aid 

Marianne  E.  Muscato 
Administrative  Secretary 

Lara  Chessler,  AB 

Staff  Assistant  for  Financial  Services 

Linda  Dorfman,  BS 

Staff  Assistant  for  Financial  Services 


BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS 

The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Heller  School  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  University.    The 


Board  is  a  small  working  group  that  meets  reg- 
ularly to  review  the  programs  of  the  School  and 
its  needs.  Members  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
helping  to  guide  the  School  in  the  development  of 
its  programs,  curricula  and  faculty. 


Jack  Bigel 

President 

Program  Planners,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 

Thomas  Glynn 
Deputy  Commissioner 
Departmenmt  of  Public  Welfare 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Boston,  MA  02111 
Heller  Ph.D.  1978 

Andrew  Billingsley 

Professor 

University  of  Maryland 

College  Park,  MD 

Heller  Ph.D.  1964 

Arturo  Gonzales 

Executive  Director 

Lafamilia  Medical  and  Dental  Center 

Santa  Fe,  NM 

Heller  Ph.D.  1983 

Harry  P.  Cain  H 

Executive 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 

Chicago,  II 

Heller  Ph.D.  1971 

Peter  E.  Heller 
President 
Accuse  an 
Purchase,  NY 
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Sol  C.  Chaikin 
President 

ILGWU,  New  York 
Brandeis  Board  of  Trustees 

Margaret  E.  Mahoney 

President 

The  Commonwealth  Fund 

New  York,  NY 

Harold  W.  Denione 

Dean 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Rutgers,  The  State  University 

New  Brunswick,  NJ 

Heller  Ph.D.  1966 

Howard  Newman 

Attorney 

Powell,  Goldstein,  Fraser  k  Murphy 

Washington,  DC 

Belle  Evans 

Alumni  Representative 

Associate  Professor 

Rhode  Island  College 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Providence,  RI 

Heller  Ph.D.  1976 

David  R.  Pokross 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 

Attorney 

Peabody,  Brown,  Rowley  &;  Storey 

Boston,  MA 

Newell  Flather 

Administrator 

The  Riley  Foundation 

Boston,  MA 


Irving  Rabb 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee 
Stop&  Shop  Companies 
Boston,  MA 

Jack  Raymond 

President 

Jack  Raymonds  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  NY 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
Senior  President 
Bank  of  Boston 
Boston,  MA  02110 

Harry  B.  Smith 
Attorney 
Smiths  Mandler 
Miami  Beach,  FL 

David  Squire 

Retired  Vice  President, 

Brandeis  University  Member, 

Brandeis  University  Board  of  Trustees 

Nathan  Starr 

President 

Nathan  Starr&:  Assoc. Ltd. 

Ontario,  CANADA 

Raymond  Vernon 
Professor 
Kennedy  School 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  MA 

Congressman  Henry  Waxman 
U.S.  Congress 
Washington,  DC 

Honorary  Member: 
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Charles  Aaron 

Retired  Attorney 

Aaron,  Aaron,  Schimberg&:  Hess 

Chicago,  IL 

*One  Representative  is  elected  annually  from 
the  faculty,  from  the  Ph.D.  student  body  and  from 
the  master's  student  body. 

NEW  LAW  ON  STUDENT  ABSENCE 
DUE  TO  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS 

The  Legislature  h.as  enacted  and  the  Governor  has 
signed  into  law  Chapter  375,  Acts  of  1985.  It  adds 
to  Chapter  15 IC  of  the  General  Laws  the  following 
new  section: 

Section  2B.  Any  student  in  an  ed- 
ucational or  vocational  training  institu- 
tion, other  than  a  religious  or  denomi- 
national educational  or  vocational  train- 
ing institution,  who  is  unable,  because  of 
his  religious  beliefs,  to  attend  classes  or 
to  participate  in  any  examination,  study, 
or  work  requirement  on  a  particular  day 
shall  be  excused  from  any  such  exam- 
ination or  study  or  work  requirement, 
and  shall  be  provided  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  up  such  examination,  study, 
or  work  requirement  which  he  may  have 
missed  because  of  such  absence  on  any 
particular  day;  provided,  however,  that 
such  makeup  examination  or  work  shall 
not  create  an  unreasonable  burden  upon 
such  school.  No  fees  of  any  kind  shall 
be  charged  by  the  institution  for  making 
available  to  the  said  student  such  oppor- 
tunity. No  adverse  or  prejudicial  effects 
shall  result  to  any  student  because  of  his 
availing  iiimself  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 


PRIVACY  ACT 
BUCKLEY  AMENDMENT 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  also  known  as  the  Buck- 
ley Amendment,  students  have  the  right  to  in- 
spect the  educational  records  kept  by  the  Univer- 
sity concerning  them,  to  request  correction  of  any 
inaccurate  data,  and  to  file  complaints  concern- 
ing any  misleading  information  contained  therein. 
Parents  of  dependent  students  may  inspect  their 
son's  or  daughter's  academic  records  after  estab- 
lishing proof  of  their  dependency.  Disclosures  are 
restricted  to  those  who  are  authorized  and  who 
have  legitimate  need  for  the  data.  The  University 
safeguards  against  third-party  disclosure  of  per- 
sonally identifiable  information. 

For  further  information  contact  the  Ofl^ce  of  the 
Registrar. 

It  is  the  policy  of  Brandeis  University  not  to 
discrimiante  against  any  applicant  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  sexual  or  affectional  pref- 
erence, age,  national  origin,  veteran  or  disability 
status.  The  University  operates  under  an  affir- 
mative action  plan  and  encourages  minorities  and 
women  to  apply,  both  in  terms  of  employment  and 
to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs,  and  activ- 
ities generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  its 
students.  Inquiries  concerning  discrimination  may 
be  referred  to  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Affirmative  Action,  Gryzmish  Building,  Brandeis 
University  and/or  to  the  Director,  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Programs,  requirements,  fees  and  other  informa- 
tion are  set  forth  herein  as  they  exist  at  the  date  of 
this  publication.  Brandeis  University  reserves  the 
right  to  make  changes  without  notice. 
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